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HE National Conference of Catholic Charities 

_ succeeded. From whatsoever standpoint it is 

viewed, the success which it met surpassed 

every expectation of its most confident friends. 

The Conference was an experiment. Men ex- 

perienced in the field of Catholic charity had sensed in the 
drift of things the need of some such gathering. In response 
to the suggestion that an effort in that direction be made, 
the Rector of the Catholic University invited about twenty- 
five Jaymen and priests, leaders in the field of Catholic charity 
in this country, to meet at the Catholic University in Febru- 
ary of this year. Two days’ earnest discussion and survey of 
things led that committee to the unanimous conclusion that a 
National Conference of Catholic Charities was desirable and 
feasible. Provisional organization was effected, and the work 
of organizing the Conference was promptly begun. Approxi- 
mately four hundred delegates met at the Catholic University, 
September 25 to 28, in response to the invitation of the com- 
mittee. They brought with them faith in the plan and enthu- 
siasm for it. They came more eager to learn than to teach, 
and they made of the gathering an event which will stand in 
the record of similar movements in the American Catholic 
Church as one of the most inspiring and helpful. The dele- 
gates to the Conference felt this. The general and the sec- 
tional meetings during the four days of the sessions verified 
it. The inspiration which was universally shared and univer- 
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sally imparted, put the final stamp of creditable success on 
the Conference. 

The delegates who were present and active represented a 
sufficiently large number of cities to make the Conference a 
good index of the tone of lay Catholic charities in general. 
The diversity of works which they represented was sufficiently 
great to render the gathering a fairly accurate indication of 
the power and the widely diversified range of our charity in- 
terests. The ripe experience of many ot the delegates coming 
to this new venture from other fields where they had long 
since won honor and achieved distinction lent a value to their 
favorable judgment of the Conference which it would be mock 
modesty to overlook in any description of it. In anticipation 
of the permanent report, which will be necessarily delayed, 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD has requested an interpretation of the 
Conference as a whole. 

The interpretation offered in these pages is not a record 
of activities. It does not, for instance, endeavor to point out 
details in the treatment of the questions nor the views that came 
to formal expression. It represents an endeavor to catch the 
collective tone of the gathering; to find out what the dele- 
gates discovered; what new purposes were engendered; what 
larger outlooks were suggested. It puts together assents as 
well as dissents and endeavors to find a common meaning in 
both. It reads in the applause of an audience as definite a 
manifestation of feeling as is to be found in the words of the 
speaker who provoked it, and in the criticisms heard about 
the grounds, a measurable revelation of the spirit and the 
policy to be found scattered among the delegates. 

A first lesson that the Conference seems to teach is that 
the lay Catholic charity forces in the United States are eager 
to come together and to co-operate. One discovered this in 
the greetings among delegates; in the enthusiasm and gladness 
with which well-known workers in given lines were met by 
others who were looking for them; in the joyful and almost 
nervous manner in which experiences of the most varied kinds 
were exchanged among delegates; in the impulsive projects 
that sprung up on every side during the days of the Confer- 
ence; projects which, though in the nature of things destined 
to be short lived, did serve admirably to reveal the heart and 
spirit that were behind them. There was the tone of discovery 
everywhere about the University grounds. From West and 
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South, from East and North, came men and women who had 
been working together in an unexpressed spiritual brotherhood 
and had not felt the consciousness of it. They had been obey- 
ing a common spiritual inspiration in working among the poor, 
and had drawn their inspiration from the poor and from God, 
but not from one another. This meeting in the Conference 
completed the trinity of inspiration and engendered the enthu- 
siasm which distinguished it. 

Permanent organization of the Conference was effected 
because every one demanded it. The instinct of those in 
charge, however, led them rightly to do as little as possible 
in the way of defining things, and as much as possible in 
pointing out a way. All of the charity organizations that 
were represented stood and stand strongly for their own au- 
tonomy. And rightly, too. It was felt that the place which 
a National Conference takes may not be one which will invade 
in any manner the autonomy or the field of existing organiza- 
tions. It should not be and it aims not to be a direct agency 
of charity. It aims to be and it ought to be an organization 
creating opportunity through which the national consciousness 
of our Catholic charities may come to expression. Our inter- 
ests in philosophy, in teaching, in principle, are common. The 
dangers that we face and the relations into which we must 
enter, are identical. The problems of administration that 
harass us are alike in kind, and unlike only in degree. We 
have, therefore, much in common on which may be based suc- 
cessfully a National Conference. But our problems of relief 
and of social service are distinct. Our fields are widely scat- 
tered; local conditions and resources vary and, therefore, we 
must have, to the greatest degree, local independence, self-suffi- 
cient organization in individual bodies, and, consequently, in- 
violable autonomy in individual Charity Associations. 

It is in this clearly restricted sense that the spirit of the 
National Conference of Charities expressed itself. We must 
come together. We must compare notes. We must share our 
wisdom, remaining still independent in our fields of work. In 
works of charity, as varied as those conducted under the au- 
spices of the Catholic Church, there is needed some attempt 
at whole views of things, some effort to stand back and place 
all things in their relations to catch their meaning. Catholic 
instinct is at work in our charities as well as principle and 
spirit. One city or one organization may not reveal them as 
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clearly as twenty would, and thus we discovered, what indeed 
was obvious, that we did not half know one another. The 
Conference is warranted if it will lead to the upbuilding of a 
national view of our charities and of our policies in them. 

Another lesson that impressed itself is that among our lay 
charity forces there is a greater abundance of experience, of 
talent, of power and consecration than we usually imagine. 
We have men and women in great numbers who have served 
most intelligently in every field of charity for many years. 
They have views and they have an outlook. Hampered some- 
what by local conditions, by distance, and relative segregation, 
these have not come together into a national view. The Con- 
ference is a step toward such a view. It brought out in fact 
a manifestation of experience, ability, and force that sustained 
and enthused the delegates. 

Some mental process, whose origin is not clear but whose 
action is, has led many of us in the direction of a pessimistic 
view of our charities. It is a common experience to meet 
non-Catholics who enthuse over our works while we remain 
silent. In fact, we are so accustomed to big sacrifice, to un- 
calculating consecration and big achievement in charity, and all 
of it accomplished with such ease, that nothing short of the 
gigantic seems to awaken us. But there is really no call for 
the gigantic. No one could have witnessed the varied sessions 
of the Conference without being proud of the array of ability, 
experience, and forcefulness that adorned the rostrum and 
thronged the hall. No one at all observant could fail to read 
the unmistakable symptoms of resourcefulness and insight in 
the men and women who spoke with authority because they 
were captains among their kind. We discovered one another 
during those days. Not only that. It was noticed too that 
the views that are entertained among our active charity work- 
ers are thoroughly up-to-date. Now and then we complain, 
swayed by an impression whose origin we cannot trace but 
whose truth we have not questioned, that we Catholics are 
antiquated, that our institutions are anachronisms, and that the 
only wisdom in modern charity is to be found beyond our 
lines. But the gathering at the Conference of Charities dis- 
sipated that impression in more minds than one. We found 
our leaders as thoroughly convinced of the incomplete and 
unsatisfactory character of mere relief work as could be asked. 
We found them speaking for the integrity of the tamily and 
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of the home in tones that could not be misunderstood. We 
heard the Superior of an Infant Asylum advocate the home 
for the orphan quite as vigorously as the most advanced of 
our often mistaken critics. We found the delegates as eager 
for social and preventive work as any reasonably careful 
student of human history and of institutions could ask. Even 
where fault was found the fault itself had within it the hope 
of progress. 

It was seen too that the delegates to the Conference were 
as definite and enthusiastic as to the social mission of the 
Church as either of the last two Popes. I mean it as no 
pleasantry when I say that the Conference was nearly as pro- 
~ gressive as Leo XIII. or Pius X. Both of these Popes have 
urged and insisted on the Social Mission of the Church and 
on the divine sanction for many of the social movements 
which look toward the uplifting of the weaker economic classes, 
It is well to place things where they belong, and so to under- 
stand that in the social turmoil of the modern world these 
Popes have been not indeed behind the age but in advance of 
it; and when we turn our eyes toward the future we see them 
magnificently placed for the social leadership of the next half 
century. No applause was more enthusiastic and no faces 
beamed with more instant inspiration than in the general ses- 
sion of the Conference in which the papers proclaimed unmis- 
takably the Social Mission of the Church and the wider duty 
of organized Catholic charity toward the suffering classes. 

Similarly, the social, political, and industrial causes of 
poverty were recognized and commented on, while the demand 
for social action in prevention was as clearly heard and as 
warmly endorsed as the keenest social student could ask. I 
would not have this estimate misunderstood. It is true that 
the reports made from cities throughout the United States 
during the first day of the Conference did not indicate that 
our organized charities are as active in promoting social move- 
ments as many of the secular charities are. But this, I think, 
has been incorrectly interpreted as a sign of indifference to 
the cause. What seems like Catholic inaction in social and 
preventive work is not altogether Catholic inaction. Inasmuch 
as it is it can be to a great extent explained. Inasmuch as 
it is not, one should discriminate in speaking of it. 

The conditions of our civilization, the drag on institutions 
and their peculiar mechanism get in our way. Nature has 
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imperatively set many of the limitations against which we 
vainly struggle. Hence the social inaction so much spoken of 
is political inaction, social inaction, economic inaction, natural 
and inevitable inaction, and therefore, it is wrong to call it in 
particular Catholic inaction. 

But even as regards the Church there are conditions which 
one must note in expressing a judgment concerning her rela- 
tion to modern economic questions. American practice bids 
the Church to remain free of politics. Modern political con- 
ditions make all social reform and most social morality ques- 
tions nothing other than political questions. Modern circum- 
stances so diffuse Catholic men and women throughout the 
whole social body that the channels of solidarity are choked 
up and it is practically impossible to call out a unified ex- 
pression of Catholic feeling or instinct on any question other 
than one touching on spiritual or religious interests as these 
are traditionally understood. Now, if social reform is made 
political and our much-vaunted traditions forbid the Church 
to be a political agent, what is she to do? It is remarkable 
that for a certain twelve years, during which bishops and 
priests preached and wrote with customary regularity for social 
justice and reform, not one of them was known to have ap- 
peared betore a certain congressional committee in advocacy 
of any reform with which that committee might be concerned. 
They were roundly praised by its chairman, a man not of our 
faith, for the wisdom and self-restraint that kept them within 
what he termed their legitimate field of action. Sometimes, 
when situations are analyzed, they are understood. 

When a drawbridge opens, automobiles, drays, carriages, 
and foot-passengers are stopped and a congested and confused 
mass of beings results. And so it is, as the Church, State, 
school, labor union, and legislature, stand puzzled before the 
situation in modern society, that keen minds fail to analyze 
and wise statesmen fail to master. We must lift some impu- 
tation of inaction from the shoulders of the Church and dis- 
tribute it more widely throughout society. This is possibly 
more a personal inference of the writer than a positive feature 
of the collective sense of the Charities Conference. It is 
probably the negative of the other features alluded to but it 
seems to belong to the situation as a whole. 

The thought may be carried farther. The impression of 
weakness and of lack of progress which many share concerning 
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Catholic charity may be ascribed in some part to the fact that 
progressive Catholics who have wished to express their social 
conscience have been inclined to do so in aad through civic 
or non-religious movements because they saw no other vehicle 
of self-expression at hand. Writing in the hurry which cir- 
cumstances cause at this moment, it may not be wise to hazard 
an explanation of the apparent inconsistency in the two state- 
ments that our charities are progressive and that they lack or- 
ganization. Both impressions were made. Why there is lack of 
organization is a question that would take one beyond the scope 
of the present paper, but the conviction was forced upon the 
average observer, I am sure, that our most active and progres- 
sive charity workers have been longing for a vehicle through 
which the whole policy of Catholic charity might be clarified. 

We found among our delegates members of Boards of Di- 
rectors in Schools of Philanthropy, members of State Boards 
ef Charity, members of the Associated Charities, members of 
Committees engaged in many forms of relief or preventive 
work. We found many individuals deeply interested in many 
movements aiming toward reform by legislation. This was true 
of priests as well as of laymen. Now, there can be no doubt 
that to some extent these activities were undertaken by our 
Catholics as civic duties, but it is equally certain that to a great 
extent these relations drained off much talent and experience 
for which the Catholic body should be credited and for which 
it has not been credited, simply because these workers have 
not been accustomed in and through the Church to give expres- 
sion to the beliefs that they entertained. There are conserv- 
ative and progressive tendencies in our charities. When the 
progressive felt that he had no organization at hand through 
which to express himself, it was natural that he would look 
beyond. Whether he is right or wrong, the effect is the same. 
An overpowering feeling will always express itself. If it does 
not express itself as it wishes it will at least express itself as 
it may. And the enthusiasm, the faith in humanity, the im- 
pulse to service, that have scattered these Catholics among 
many movements would have served as well to bring them 
together into one mighty organization, focusing their scattered 
energies into strength. The feeling was pronounced among 
the delegates that the Conference would render this great ser- 
vice to our charities as a whole. 

There was no disposition in the Conference to gloss over 
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defects in our organization or in our methods, nor was there 
any inclination to exaggerate our wisdom or to claim immunity 
from the errors which it is the lot of man to make. The things 
that we discovered during the Conference were, as is so often 
the case, the obvious things which it is so difficult to see. The 
Conference did not indeed reveal the whole Social Conscience 
of the Church. It could not do that. Viewed, however, from 
the standpoint of mistaken impressions, from the standpoint 
of lack of information, lack of personal acquaintance, and the 
possession of so many fundamental convictions in common, the 
Conference did amount practically to a revelation. 

From the foregoing it will be inferred that a considerable 
portion of the self-condemnation, in which we sometimes indulge, 
is due to defects of organization and not to lack of spirit, re- 
sources, or intelligence. We believe too readily our insistent 
critics. They, not understanding us and our ways, have at 
times spoken loudly, and we have taken them too seriously. 
I value our critics highly. We need them. We are not per- 
fect. The men and women, for instance, who prepared papers 
for the Conference dealing with the institutions of lay charity, 
experienced the greatest difficulty in locating them throughout 
the United States, and were thereby discouraged from much 
research work. We have not as many institutions of all kinds 
that we need. What charity ever had? Our spirit, resources, 
and willingness are evident; the lack of organization under 
which we suffer is, after all, a technical and not a spiritual 
difficulty. We discovered that we have few directories or bu- 
reaus of information, no central commanding towers from which 
wisdom might stream out to the confines of the nation. The 
Conference discovered that such equipment might have the 
highest value in the development of our charities. That con- 
viction is one of the sources out of which the enthusiasm for 
a permanent Conference of Catholic Charities arose. 

It was discovered, from the general reports made from 
states, that on the whole the State Boards of Charity are dis- 
posed to be fair to Catholic interests. Instances of offensive 
activity were called to the attention of the Conference; cases 
of unpardonable thoughtlessness were mentioned, but these 
were not taken as a sufficient basis for an adverse judgment of 
the general situation. In nearly every case that was mentioned, 
as far as memory serves at this moment, the offensive action 
could be ascribed, in part at least, to the neglect or indiffer- 
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ence of Catholics themselves. One delegate called attention, 
for instance, to systematic and undoubtedly bigoted interference 
by state officials who resorted to quibbling and evasions in 
order to accomplish their purpose, but he showed further that 
he and his fellow-workers remained in the fight until they had 
conquered and had been welcomed in honor. The impression 
prevailed, after a whole day spent in the consideration of re- 
ports from states and cities, that there were practically no 
abuses or infringements of Catholic interests to which the Con- 
ference as such should direct its attention. The delegates 
seemed to favor on the whole the participation by Catholics. 
in the work of the State Boards of Charity, of the Associated 
Charities in general up to the point where differences of phi- 
losophy or spiritual outlook on life were reached. The opinion 
was unanimous that at that point we Catholics must maintain 
the integrity of our teaching and we must fight to hold to the 
truth that charity is an organic part of our spiritual life and 
it ceases to be Catholic when it is separated in motive or in 
spirit from our religious thought and feeling. 

An observer gifted with historical imagination would scarcely 
have failed during the Conference to be struck by the dramatic 
situation which it suggested. The modern world is in the throes 
of disintegration. As remarked in an earlier number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, everything must now be separated from 
everything else if the modern temper is to be obeyed. 

Many separations have taken place: science from faith; 
morals from dogma; education from religion; philanthropy 
from the soul: and none appear to have been permanently 
advantaged by the process. But here were gathered hundreds 
of delegates who stood for the organic unity of life, for the 
solidarity of society, for the essential oneness of things, and 
the omnipresence of the soul in the affairs of man. There was 
no wavering in this historical Catholic attitude. There was no 
question as to the fact that the work in charity is and remains 
a spiritual phenomenon, a manifestation of understanding of 
the bonds that unite man to God and man to man. This sense 
of the organic relation of charity to religious consciousness 
amounted really to an instinct. There was inspiration in it, 
and there was the promise of power for days to come. The 
attitude that was thus expressed by Catholic instinct would 
have fitted into the fourteenth century, and it will fit into the 
twentieth before the sands are run. 
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It was found, and this again is a discovery of the obvious, 
that we lack a vigorous, technical literature in charity. We 
have sermons, theoretical treatises, and able discussion of many 
kinds, all of which point to a most progressive set of princi- 
ples, taught by churchmen. But literature—the literature that 
comes up out of life and guides it; the literature that throbs 
with the vitality of men and women who face situations and 
conquer them; that we lack. Our most active charity workers 
are men and women who are earning their living. Their charity 
is simply the consecration of leisure, and often of time to which 
prior claims of personal interests exist, to the service of fellow- 
men. Such men and women naturally lack the time and op- 
portunity for reflection that literature presupposes. They are 
busy and they have not the habit of literary expression. 
Further, the instinct for privacy is very strong in Catholic 
charity, notably so in our religious ‘communities. And ever 
so many who might write with much point refuse to do so be- 
cause instincts lead them toward the solitude and not toward 
the public. It is an attitude of mind with which modern times 
have little patience. 

Furthermore, we have not yet begun forming our leaders 
in charity in and through schools. They are formed in life. 
Those who are producing the literature of charity have been 
taught its technique in schools. They have had every advan- 
tage that could be asked and the result is an impetus toward 
the production of a literature of charity which is a most hope- 
ful sign of the times. All great historical interests of human- 
ity have issued in schools. They have done this because they 
have found that the school was the safest means of self-per- 
petuation, the surest means of transmitting the achievements 
of one generation to the children of another. Religion created 
schools: music, medicine, law, oratory, states, art of all kinds, 
realized that only through schools, through systematic forma- 
tion, could they transmit the best within their ranks to future 
generations. And so the day has come when charity, as one 
mighty interest, creates its schools. The movement, on the 
whole, is undoubtedly wise. It will without question lead to 
the faults that all schools are apt to commit, but when our 
charity has its schools, in and through which its traditions may 
be sifted and its wisdom may be proved, we shall not lack 
the literature that we need. It is true that in our religious 
communities we have had technical training schools in charity, 
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but these have not produced a technical literature for the men 
and women who consecrated themselves to these works and 
have been unwilling to become publicists in any sense of the 
term. 

During the days of the Conference we heard men and wo- 
men whose talk was literature. They had well-grounded per- 
sonal views and they expressed them with force and direct- 
ness. They understood the bearings of things. They inter- 
preted the larger relations of social problems. They saw the 
details that hamper institutional charity and they lacked neither 
vigor nor originality nor feeling. These have been forever the 
roots of literature. If the promise that was offered during the 
earnest days of the Conference be a substantial thing and not 
a shadow, there is reason to hope that this perfection of our 
work will be but little longer delayed. The directness with 
which many delegates favored the early establishment of a 
charities’ publication devoted to the national interests of all 
our works, goes a long way in showing the stage of develop- 
ment in which we now find ourselves. 

There was manifested throughout the Conference a very 
strong demand for a federation of Women’s Organizations, and 
for more thorough relation between the works of men and wo- 
men in Catholic charity. The delegates seemed to feel that 
the Conference answered that demand. The desire for the 
federation of Women’s Organizations originated not, it would 
seem, in the prospect of a definite work to be accomplished, 
but from a most impressive eagerness of the organizations to 
know one another better, to compare notes and find a work to 
do. This readiness for co-operation among the women came 
to splendid expression in the section devoted to the Protection 
of Young Girls. In preparation for the Conference, committees 
had been named in a large number of American cities to study 
the local facts and problems and to be prepared to report sug- 
gestions for organized action in the interests of the innocent. 
The meeting at which these reports were made developed a 
degree of earnestness, a reach of observation, and an impulse 
to labor which were not equalled in any other section of the 
Conference during its whole term. The saddening reports that 
came with dreadful monotony from city after city, showing the 
horrible waste of innocent young lives thrown as victims to 
human passion, awakened in the minds of the women present, 
possibly for the first time, a national view of this one great 
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problem, and out of these revelations came the formation of 
federated committees which promise not to cease labor until 
systematic efforts may have been made to find a remedy. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society played a peculiar 7é/e in 
this Conference of Catholic Charities. That society has been 
practically the only general organization of Catholic men in 
the United States devoted primarily to charity work. It 
has sustained the purest and finest traditions of Catholic 
life in a way creditable in the last degree to its members. The 
type of men that it sent to the Conference, their manner, ex- 
perience, spirit—everything about them—revealed a tone of 
superiority which could not be mistaken, although it deliberately 
attempted to hide itself. Nowit is no little encouragement to 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities to feel that the 
men most active in its beginning, who lent most enthusiastic 
support to its first steps, and who stood high among its leaders, 
were members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. Those of 
us who have come later into the work and now feel the rich- 
ness of its inspiration, derive no little encouragement from the 
unique endorsement that the Conference has received from the 
followers of the beloved Ozanam. 

The programme was carried out as announced. As an- 
nounced, it did not represent all that had been held in mind 
in preliminary work. Some topics on which much importance 
was laid were omitted through force of circumstances. Some 
men and women, on whom much reliance was to have been 
placed, were unable to be present. Nevertheless the Confer- 
ence accomplished much and promised more. It brought to 
us a national view, a general outlook. It convinced us of 
power, of resources. It re-enforced our sense of social duty. 
It revealed immense work that is still to be done. It created 
an inspiration, and brought us together from widely scattered 
homes and fields of labor to share that inspiration and obey it. 
It reaffirmed the allegiance of the Kingdom of Catholic Charity 
to the Empire of Christ, and rewrote His blessed name over 
the worn doorways of the poor. It began by an act of woi- 
ship of God; it concluded by paying the homage of its mem- 
bers to the President of the United States. In doing both, 
it caught, happily though unconsciously, the spirit of the motto 
of the University, Deo et Patrig, within whose walls its good 
work began. , 























A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


BY MARY AUSTIN. 


a i. 


eynrennenne T was about six o’clock in the evening, July, 1881, 
i that fatal year of the beginning of troubles for 
England with the Dutch Boers, when a Cape 
cart, drawn by six weary mules, was slowly mak- 

Q fue ©=ing its way across the lonely Veldt that lies be- 
tween the Modder River and Boshof. 

Two fat, shining-faced black ‘‘Cape Boys,” driving and 
flourishing the curling sjambok over the heads of the animals, 
and two weary, dishevelled-looking women were the only oc- 
cupants of the not over-luxurious cart. Overhead, the lofty 
deep blue African sky was already changing into a darker 
shade of evening purple, the sun flooding the horizon with fiery 
crimson shafts of farewell glory. 

It is mid-winter; the air is already sharp and frosty, and 
water, if left out-of-doors, will freeze hard by midnight. At 
last the solemn silence of the Veldt is broken by a tired 
voice: ‘‘ Thank goodness, we are in sight of the shed where 
these wretched mules will be changed for fresh horses. There 
is still a chance for us to be at Boshof for a few hours’ rest. 
We were due here at four, and now it is six o’clock.”’ 

That tired voice was my own, and the answer came from 
my companion, one of the noblest, cleverest, and most charming 
women I have ever had the good fortune to meet. She was 
the Sister Superior, or Head Sister, of the well-known hospital 
at the Diamond Fields, and at that time I was her aide. We 
both were returning to our work, after a five weeks’ well-earned 
rest in the happy, peaceful Home in Bloemfontein, in the days 
President Brande. 

‘No use crying over spilt milk,” was the answer of my 
companion; ‘‘ we shall change here and with fresh horses get 
to Boshof Hotel by eleven to-night.” , 

Sooner said than done; the miserable, three-cornered tin 
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shed, roofless and bare, was there, we were there, but the long- 
wished-for horses were nowhere! They had bolted, preferring 
a night of freedom on the Veldt to the task of lumbering 
along a bad road to Boshof. 

‘* The Missis can get down and sleep here, very good place, 
said one boy, grinning and showing all his white teeth. The 
weary mules were out-spanned, and in less than a trice they 
had vanished and went to pick up a prickly supper from the 
low, thorny mimosa bushes, practically the only vegetation on 
the barren Veldt. 

In the midst of our indignant remonstrances, the cart was 
partly despoiled of its rugs and boxes; all that we could say 
was lost on the philosophical Johannes, beyond the well-known 
word: “Allers will richt kom” (All will come right), while 
Sixpence nodded his fat head and said: “Ja, ja, Missis, very 
good shed.” 

Yes, Sixpence is a very common name for a colored man 
out in Africa; some rejoice in the name of ‘‘ Soda-Water- Bot- 
tle” or “‘ By-and-By,” etc., and as a rule they are so proud 
of these nicknames, given by the white ‘‘ Boss,” that they 
actually forget their high-sounding, many-syllabled native 
names. 

Sixpence proceeded to drag out of the cart what at first 
sight looked like a bundle of dilapidated snakes but was, in 
reality, rolls of brown paper. In this he swathed himself round 
and round from top to toe, till he was more like an animated 
bale of goods dropped by Carter Paterson than anything else; 
then he lit his pipe, and disappeared into a dark corner of the 
much despised shed. 

What a hole that shed was! No covering of any sort kept 
out the ‘starry sky; and yet there was an insufferable odor 
that made us long for a bottle of disinfectant; the flooring 
was simply damp earth, trampled into holes by the restless 
hoofs of cattle. We found a big wooden box, into which we 
pried unceremoniously, and from which we extracted a bundle 
of lovely pink wax candles, that would have been far more in 
place in some boudoir than in this dirty shed on the African 
Veldt. We calmly annexed one apiece, and with a box of 
matches felt more equal to a night surprise. But, on second 
thought, we agreed it would never do to risk rheumatic fever 
by trying to sleep in such a damp hole. So we left Johannes 
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and Sixpence to enjoy themselves in their own way in un- 


disturbed possession. 


‘*But what are we to do—where can we go?” I questioned, 


in mournful tones. 


**Do,” was the answer, ‘do? Why, anything rather than 
stop here in the dumps. Come, we will explore.” 

So Sister argued that if we only walked on and on we 
must come to some farm. I did not think this hopeful, for it 
was some hours since we had passed any human habitation; 
besides, even if such rare good luck was ours, we were not sure 
of a welcome, for the days of open-handed hospitality were 
no more. Distrust and hatred of the English were spread far 
and wide, and scornful hints that the ‘English Dogs” could 
bark but could not bite, were lavishly circulated. 

The prestige of the “ Old Flag” had waned under the bale- 
ful shadow of ‘“‘ Majuba Day.” Only a few short weeks ago 
we had said farewell to the gallant, though unfortunate, Sir 
George Colley, little foreboding: how soon he would sleep his 
last sleep under the stones of Majuba Hill. 

Whenever our Sister gave the word “ forward, march,” there 
could be no delay; therefore march it was. We left the shed, 
and went out into the clear, frosty air. The glorious moon 
was already transforming the dusty, dreary Veldt, and all 
things base, into a silvery fairyland; the white frost glit- 
tered like diamonds of purest water, and the large white and 
cream-colored flowers of the jimson weed awoke from their 
long, ugly, crumpled-up day sleep, and looked fit to be the 
silver trumpets of the angels in heaven. Planets and stars, 
constellations and mystic lights, glowed and shone; their long 
rays of brilliant azure, ruby, emerald, and golden fire made 
far more lovely sanctuary lamps than ever burn in fairest shrine 
on earth. ‘‘ The firmament showeth the glory of God ”’—came 
the words from both our lips as we stood by the now forlorn 
cart, ate our supper, said our prayers, and then stepped boldly 
forth into the unknown. The peaceful harmony of that fair 
night was only broken by the constant snapping bark of the 
jackals all around us. At length, after a long tramp, my com- 
panion cried out in a joyful voice: “I see a light, I see a 
light.” And, far away,I also could see a dull, red light, glim- 
mering not far from the ground. We looked at our watches; 

was close upon eleven o’clock, 
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We had walked nearly four hours; the sharp exercise had 
caused our rather numbed blood to circulate, the frosty air 
was exhilarating, and the romance and a spice of danger sus- 
tained us, for we were both young in those days. But I must 
confess my heart sank very low when we came on a small, 
lonely-looking house; there was a feeling of nameless horror 
about it, so ugly and squalid it stood, an unlovely sight in 
that brilliant moonlight. 

It was a sordid, red brick place, one story high, with a 
broken “‘stoep” in front of the faded, sun-blistered door, and 
a small window on each side. From one of these windows a 
gloomy light shone. 

Long and loud we thumped with our umbrellas on the 
door, not at ail astonished to find no sign of bell or knocker, 
for such is the custom of the place. My heart quaked more 
and more, as we heard between the intervals of knocking, a 
most awful noise, a hideous din, proceeding from the room 
wherein the light shone. I would have given worlds to have 
been back again in the despised shed, with Johannes and Six- 
pence, who would not have hurt a hair of our heads. 

“Oh, for goodness sake, come, come away; let us go back, 
there must be murder going on, or at least a lunatic is kept 
here,” I said to my companion. But the Head Sister was not 
in the habit of ‘“‘ going back,” she was of sterner stuff; so she 
only hammered louder, saying: ‘I want hot coffee.” 

At last a lull in the uproar, a heavy step, and the rusty lock 
was heard creaking as it was slowly turned. The door opened, 
and there, in the flood of moonlight that poured in, stood the 
most hideous and forbidding Dutch Vrow it had ever been 
my fortune to see. In an attitude of almost frightened amaze 
she stared at us, spell-bound at the unwonted sight which 
our good Sister presented in her picturesque- nursing costume, 
the long full lines of drapery falling in graceful folds round 
her. Our Sister stood in the moonlight, tall, handsome, ma- 
jestic, her beautiful face a little stern and pale. 


II. 


But the romance was dispelled when Sister explained in 
very good Dutch that we had lost our way, lost our horses, 
and lost ourselves, and then went on to ask for shelter and 
“‘hot Koffee trek”"—the common expression for a cup of hot 
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coffee. But to-night there was no answering smile on the 
Vrow’s sallow face; she only pushed us into the room from 
whence the light shone. 

And then the mystery was unraveled—we had dropped into 
the midst of a “‘Dépper Prayer Meeting.” The Dopper Boer 
is the most ignorant and bitter foe to all civilization, espe- 
cially to English civilization. There, in the middle of the 
night, far from all human help, we two lone Englishwomen 
stood, 

Picture to yourselves a small room, crowded with about a 
dozen men and half a dozen women. The men were Dopper 
dirty (it is part of their religion to eschew water in any form), 
sullen and ferocious-looking, their long, uncombed hair, 
smoothed down with cocoa-nut oil, nearly covering their eyes, 
while before them, on the table, sundry heavy whips and long 
sjamboks were lying. The women were a shade less repulsive- 
looking, and also a shade more friendly. They were thorough 
specimens of the up.country Dutch Vrow, dressed in short, full 
skirts. Their heads wore for covering a dirty cotton ‘‘ Copjee,” 
or sun-bonnet. I could not describe the atmosphere of that 
room. The foul vapors, after the pure, frosty air of the Veldt, 
made me say to myself, in the words of the old ballad: “I 
am sick at heart and fain would lie down!” The clamor died 
away, and the loud, harsh voices were succeeded by an emi- 
nous silence as we entered, though it was broken by a low 
murmur of: “ Let the English dogs die”; as ‘‘Sister’’ boldly 
entered the room and I followed in her wake. 

At a less critical moment I could have laughed aloud, as I 
watched the stately, beautiful Englishwoman going solemnly 
round the room, shaking hands with every unfriendly Dopper, 
who seemed impelled, as by some higher power, to stretch forth 
a half-shrinking and wholly dirty hand to meet her firm grasp. 

I, too, went through the same ceremony, and then we sat 
down and surveyed the scowling occupants of the room. We 
found they had been holding a kind of “Prayer Meeting,” 
somewhat after the “Smite the hip and thigh” fashion of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides on the eve of battle. 

Just so had these Déppers, with howls and cracked psalm- 
singing, lashed their hatred of the ‘‘English dogs” to the 
highest pitch of fury. Without a sign of fear or of noticing 
the growing gloom of ill-will, my companion made a speech, 
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telling our troubles in fluent Dutch, using their very own ex- 
pressions, reminding them how many times their own people 
had been cared for and tended by us in Kimberley Hospital, 
and concluding her oration by a request for ‘“‘ Hot Koffee and 
shelter.” 

There was sullen silence on the part of the men, but the 
‘House Vrow” arose and left the room, and presently the 
grateful smell of fresh coffee rejoiced our nostrils. 

The Vrow returned with a black servant, bearing a tray 
with many bowls of exceedingly hot and be-sugared coffee. 
In the solemn silence the coffee was handed round to all, 
but just before it arrived, I noticed that a particularly ill- 
looking young Dépper muttered something to his neighbor, 
then looked hard at us and went out of the room. 

Even my companion was at length tired of this silent 
company, and aroused me by putting down her bowl with 
a bang, and asking if we could have a bed and rest ourselves 
for a few hours. I certainly thought the moonlight walk had 
affected her brain. But up rose the ‘‘ Vrow,” and throwing 
open the door of the opposite room, disclosed a small, stuffy 
apartment. The sole furniture was one enormous four-post 
wooden bedstead piled up high with pillows and blankets, and 
surrounded with gloomy curtains; it was an imposing object, 
but it made one’s flesh creep to think of sleeping therein. 

‘* Missis,” said the “ Vrow” in a deep voice, “the great 
father and the great mother sleep in there,” with a sweep of 
her arm to the bed, “‘and we all sleep on the floor with the 
skins and blankets round us; if Missis pay good money, she 
may sleep on the floor next me!” 

Perfectly true; men, women, all sleep together, rolled up 
like bundles on the dirty floors of these foul rooms. This 
killed even Sister’s determination to remain; so, with many 
thanks, we declined, and after shaking hands once more all 
round, we followed the good “Vrow” out of the room, shak- 
ing hands with her last of all at the door, where she stood 
looking at us with rather a curious, troubled expression in 
her eyes. 

So we were once again on the “ Trek,” somewhere between 
I2 P. M. and I A, M., seeking the formerly despised shelter of 
the now longed-for shed. 

‘IT think,” said the Head Sister in a sad voice—at least it 
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was sad for her—‘‘I think we will try this track,” pointing to 
a narrow track close to a dark patch I had not noticed before, 
“(it may prove a short cut across the Veldt to the shed.” 

I did not object to a “short cut,’’ my one desire being to 
lie down somewhere as soon as possible; so we turned from 
the dazzling expanse of moonlit, frosty Veldt, and were about 
to explore when a shot rang out, followed by a cry. 


III, 


‘Let us go and see who is hurt, help may be needed,” 
said Sister. I was too much ashamed to say aloud what my 
cowardly heart prompted, that we had better keep on our way, 
that the Déppers would look after their own. We turned 
about to go to the house, when behold—we could not find it, 
It was blotted out by a thick, soft, white fog, while there 
arose in front of us, barring our steps from any return, a won- 
drous sight. I can only compare it to a beautiful white, lu- 
minous cloud, or rather a column of white fire; it was mar- 
velous. There was no sign of damp or passing vapor on 
earth, no flying cloud in the heavens to cast a shadow. Ex- 
cept just where we were, all was pure bright moonlight. 
Sharply, clearly defined in its outline, moved onward this tall 
white form. We followed spellbound, our beautiful mysterious 
guide at times brooding over us in its fleecy folds. Is it any 
wonder that we thought we could see the great white wings 
of St. Raphael, the friendly archangel, or at least our guardian 
angels carrying out the promise: ‘“‘He shall give His angels 
charge over thee”? 

Perhaps it was only the miasma rising from some stagnant 
water or a mirage so common out there. But, even looking 
at it in the practical, twentieth century fashion, may not the 
vapors and miasmas that hang over foul places be another 
form of angel warning? 

Well, then, we followed our mysterious guide until we 
were well on the right track, and after quick, though silent, 
walking we came in sight of the shed, which looked like an 
overgrown ant-hill on that plain of dazzling whiteness. And, 
in an instant, our luminous guide left us, gone as if he had never 
been, save for the solemn, never-to-be-forgotten assurance that 
we had indeed seen a visible messenger from heaven. In a 
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little while we crept under the low entrance, and in the dark- 
ness heard the loud, sonorous breathing from our faithful 
Johannes and Sixpence. 

Drawing forth our pink tapers, we struck a light and sur- 
veyed the scene. Dark and dismal did it appear after our 
beautiful moonlight walk; and yet we were glad to be back, 
and to descend from tbe pedestal of our strained nerves. 

Making the best of our circumstances, we wrapped our- 
‘selves up in our warm rugs and threw ourselves down on the 
damp earth. We left our pretty lights burning, and tried to 
get a little rest. I, at least, must have dozed off, for I started 
from an uneasy dream, dazzled by a bright light flaring at 
the entrance of our shed. 

It was nothing worse than a bright fire made by one of 
our boys from some dry brushwood and rags steeped in par- 
affin oil. Sixpence was bending over the blaze, warming the 
everlasting coffee for the ‘‘ Missis,” while Johannes was seen 
returning with the missing horses. It was daylight, and we 
scrambled stiffly into the cart, and were really bidding fare- 
well to our eventful experiences on the lonely Veldt. We were 
too cold and uncomfortable for conversation, but each gave a 
start and an exclamation when our vehicle drove past the very 
identical squalid house of last night’s adventure. 

If it looked ugly and sinister in the fair moonlight, it 
looked doubly so in the cold, gray dawn of day. Not a sign 
of life, not a sound broke the silence. Then we noticed, close 
to the untidy stoep, so close that it seemed almost impossible 
to avoid stepping into it, a-deep, dark, sullen-looking patch 
of half-frozen water, a pond as we say in England, but in 
Africa it goes by the curious name of Pan. 

How we escaped falling into it as we left that unfriendly 
house I know not. If we had made one false step, then, in- 
deed, ‘“‘the English dogs’? would have been silent forever; 
for I am sure no help would have been given by our grim 
hosts of the previous night. 

“‘Missis,” said Johannes, pointing with his fingers spread 


out, “‘ very bad house, very bad Pan, ‘spoek’ in the Pan.” 
**Spoek”’ I must tell you, is Cape Dutch for ghost or spirit. 

To make a long story short, I must hurry over our arrival 
at Boshof. Great was the curiosity and excitement, and a 
group of friendly loungers, black and white, questioned us 
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eagerly as to our detention; and many were the offers of beds 
and comforts. But to all we turned a deaf ear, our one desire 
was to reach ‘‘Home, sweet home” without delay. We felt 
we were fit for nothing but our own home, this being Kim- 
berly Hospital, 

Seeing we were not to be moved from our purpose, a 
good friend generously offered to drive us in his comfortable 
spring-cart, and after rejoicing the hearts of good Sixpence 
and Johannes with a goodly roll of strong tobacco, we shook 
hands with them and saw them no more. 

How delicious that spring-cart was after the springless, 
natrow mail cart, and still more after our midnight experi- 
ences, words cannot tell. It was mid-day when we came in 
sight of the thin, blue haze of smoke which hangs everlast- 
ingly over the “Camp,” or “‘ Diamond Fields,” or ‘‘ De Beers,” 
all three names designating much the same thing. 

Great was our joy to find ourselves once more in the 
familiar surroundings. The ‘Staff’? wondered what had be- 
come of the ‘‘ Head,” the nurses and convalescents forebcding 
all manner of dire mishaps. We arrived just in the nick of 
time, to be greeted not only by “ourselves” as some one 
rather vaguely had named ‘“‘the family,” but by our good and 
kind Chief Surgeon. I will not write his name, for it is one 
too well-known, but it will ever remain to us and to all un- 
der his care in the early days, a name of gratitude and re- 
spect. He welcomed us with his genial smile, and prescribed 
. “a square meal, or hot soup, hot baths, and bed, without 
being bothered for twenty-four hours.’”’ You may be sure we 
did not object. 


IV. 


In our busy, hard-working life, time flew on wings, inter- 
ests were many, and oftentimes pathetic scenes brought tears 
to our eyes; but, fortunately, we had a dash of the humorous 
now and then, and so our spirits did not fall too much below 
par for long. 

We had almost, if not altogether, forgotten our ‘‘ Adven- 
ture,” when one hot, December day a heavy wagon lumbered 
up to the “‘stoep,” its veranda covered with brilliantly colored 
‘Morning Glory,” or convolvulus, whichever name you like 
best, and numerous lounging-chairs and small tables covered 
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with periodicals made it a favorite resort of convalescents and 
nurses. 

With some curiosity we watched four or five typical Boers 
extricate themselves from numerous bales and boxes, and they 
helped a companion out of the cumbrous vehicle. He was 
evidently the invalid, and was heavily muffied about the head 
and face, and in spite of the blazing sun a warm rug was over 
his shouldezs. 

Our Head Sister was called, and one of the men handed 
an order to her, all in due form: ‘“‘ Admit Piet Ruyman.” It 
was signed by our good doctor. 

It was truly an amusing scene to us, though far otherwise 
to Piet and his friends, when he was “ admitted,” and sundry 
fearful-looking parcels and bundles were brought in and 
“dumped” down. Then, with a silent handshake and many 
terrified glances at the bevy of nurses, Piet’s friends departed, 
and Piet was left alone in that unknown and, to him, mysterious 
world, 

His troubles, and ours also, began when, after being ushered 
into his nice little room and told to undress and get into his 
comfortable bed, he flatly refused to divest himself of any of 
his dirty-looking garments. Much to his nurse’s discomfort 
and horror, Piet clung to what had not been changed for many 
along day. At last Sister suggested a compromise, and prom- 
ised if he would consent to array himself in the spotless and 
comfortable regulation clothing he should be allowed to wear 
his awful red woolen comforter, which enveloped his neck in 
many folds. So a truce was made, and after a while Piet dis- 
carded the dirty comforter of his own free-will. 

A very curious accident had brought Piet to the hospital. 
He was out shooting big game with his companions, when a 
lion suddenly sprang upon him and began mauling his arm and 
face. A very lucky shot from one of Piet’s friends saved his 
life, and no serious injury was done. The wound healed rap- 
idly. Veldt life is a very healthy one, and after some months 
Piet was himself again, except for one side of his face. The 
lion’s paw had inflicted a severe flesh wound, and it was 
thought that one eye was destroyed; a huge lump of flesh 
had grown over the socket. Piet, however, always declared 
that he felt the eye move under this encumbrance. 

The fame of our clever surgeon had reached even to Boer 
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ears, and some Déppers themselves had been in his hands. 
After a time Piet determined to try what the English could 
do for him, the desire for saving his eye overcoming his prej- 
udices. 

When our doctor examined him, he said he believed Piet 
to be in the right, that the eye was there, and that it would 
be quite possible to remove the mass of flesh which closed it. 
The operation was performed most successfully, and the eye 
found to be quite uninjured, though of course it required care. 

We all agreed that Piet did not make such a very bad 
patient after all, though it was a long time before he could 
overcome his terror at the sight of the hot water and soap, and 
he would cry like a baby when he had to submit to necessary 
ablutions. 

However, time changes all things, and after awhile he quite 
enjoyed his more cleanly condition, consented to have his hair 
cut and combed, and, still greater wonder, discarded the hitherto 
beloved comforter; and with the dirty, red thing, Piet, the un- 
couth Dépper, disappeared, and became quite a good, com- 
fortable, friendly being. There still remained, however, a sort 
of shyness and awkwardness, if not fear, when our Head Sister 
came near him; that he admired her and felt the charm of 
her manner was evident, but still he was uneasy in her presence. 

At last she set herself to win his confidence, and when she 
laid herself out for this, no one, not even a Dopper, could re- 
sist her. 

One afternoon, shortly before his time for departure, they 
were sitting together on our stoep. Sister presented Piet with 
a brand new red comforter, which she herself had made for 
him, and said: ‘‘ Piet I have seen you before somewhere?” 

‘Yes, Missis”; in a sheepish tone. 

‘* Now, Piet, don’t say ‘ Missis’ but ‘ Sister,’ and tell me 
where and when I saw you, and why you aie afraid cf me.” 

After a pause out came the story. 

‘Sister, do you remember the night you came to the house 
on the Veldt?” said Piet. Yes, Sister remembered very well; 
and then he went on to tell how he was the very identical 
young Boer who had been so unfriendly and had scowled at 
us, and that he went out of the room, determined the “ En- 
glish dogs’’ should not get off scot free. Taking his gun, he 
hid himself near the dark pool. He was not clear himself 
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whether he really meant to kill us, or only to frighten us, but 
at all events he meant mischief. Then he heard us saying 
good-night and saw the good Vrow watching our departure. 

A shadow fell across the track by the dangerous water, and 
he hastily raised his gun and fired; there was a cry, and to 
his horror the cry was not as he expected from one of the 
hated English, but the voice of the ‘‘ House Vrow,” his very 
own mother. Piet rushed out of his hiding-place, to see her 
being carried into the house by two of the men. Most fortu- 
nately she was not seriously hurt; the bullet had grazed her 
shoulder and she was soon well again; but Piet was too 
ashamed of what he had done to remain in the place where 
he had nearly killed his own mother. He took to a roving 
life, and in one of his expeditions met with the accident which 
had so nearly cost him his life. 

It turned out that the good woman was uneasy about us, 
and she went down the stoep to warn us of the deep, dark 
water, and Piet could not see her, because she was well in the 
dark shadow, and also, I suppose, he was nervous and excited. 

Piet told Sister that a deep, dark shadow rested all over 
the Veldt that night, so dark that he could see nothing of us; 
so that the marvelous cloud, which was to us protection and 
light, was to our enemy confusion and darkness. 

He ended his confession to Sister with a burst of tears 
and the words: ‘“‘My heart is sore, Missis, when I see how 
good you are and think I tried to kill you.” 

Our good Sister consoled him, and putting his red com- 
forter round his neck, took his brown hand in her shapely 
one. And this time it was not given unwillingly, for she and 
Piet entered into a friendly compact, and Piet was no more 
a foe to the English, but a good and loyal friend, and re- 
mained so for many long years. He would return to Sister 
laden with valuable presents of beautiful ostrich feathers, rare 
skins of animals, etc. 

And with Piet’s conversion our “ Adventure” ends—to be 
remembered as a thing of the past, always with gratitude, for, 
truly, that eventful night proved the truth of the blessed 
promise: ‘‘ He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways.” 


























THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS.* 


BY C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J, 


SRHAT particularly unpleasant young man who fig- 
ures largely in Mr. Mallock’s Veil of the Temple 
had marked, on the wall of a long, glazed gal- 
lery, spaces which represented centuries. The 
LZ sy galleries stretched out for about a hundred 
yards, for Mr. Mallock thinks easily in millenniums, and down 
the wall were arranged relics or models or drawings which 
represented the religion of each period. A crucifix showed 
that Christianity stood at the very end of a long, long list; 
and the twenty centuries of its history seemed mean enough, 
compared to the vistaed ages in which men and women had 
lived and fought and suffered and died, all without knowledge 
of the Truth. In fact, urged the unpleasant young man—and 
his rather vulgar sophism seems to have impressed the intel- 
lectual ladies of his party—it is preposterous to suppose that 
these last twenty centuries have the supreme privilege denied 
to all that vanished history of real lives. 

Vulgar the sophism may have been; it was, none the less, 
as far as it went, a vivid little bit of Comparative Religion. 
Christianity was a phenomenon among phenomena; it existed, 
as they did, in time and space; it could be compared and 
contrasted, judged by the same criteria as its compeers; at 
once, as a mere thing of yesterday, it must be ready to take 
a modest place behind the great religions of immemorial an- 
tiquity which excavation and research are daily bringing into 
light: at once, too, certain similarities between it and its pre- 
decessors will suggest that much that it claims as original, as 
unique, is really borrowed, copied, or inherited; has been— 
who knows ?—surpassed by the spiritual efforts of the un- 
known prophets and apostles of wholly alien faiths. 

And what, then, has become of a ‘' Revealed Religion”? 
of the “Supernatural Claims” of Christianity ? 

In England Rationalism is fighting a stubborn, and, in 
many places, a winning fight, against the all-too-feeble forces 
of Protestant Christianity. One of its many organs is the 
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Rationalist Press Association. From the sixteenth annual re- 
port I take the facts that follow. In 1908-9 its income was 
#1,198-0-1, its members 1,609—not large sums, you say, in 
men or money; but the men are keen and the money well 
laid out. Thus in 1908-9 it published three very large works; 
its Annual, and a set of Lectures to Sixth Form Boys ; it put 
forth three reissues, many of them extremely cheap (Mr. Viv- 
ian’s The Churches and Modern Thought gives 432 pages for 
Is.); 3 cheap reprints of large works, and a number of pam- 
phlets. Nearly all these involve, and some turn wholly upon, 
Comparative Religion. Public lectures are financed by a Plat- 
form Propaganda fund, which helps other societies to the 
same end. During the lecture season, on most week nights 
and twice on Sundays, crowded London audiences, attend these 
public debates. Social meetings with music, recitals, etc.; re- 
ceptions make the work of the Association known and facilitate 
the communication of the associates among themselves. Hon- 
orary local secretaries are being appointed—there are eight 
London centres, twenty-one provincial, nineteen abroad; and 
abroad the work spreads even more rapidly than at home; «. g., 
Hungary, Greece, China, Japan, the Colonies—Australia, New 
Zealand, and India especially—and all these are staffed by one 
or more R. P. A. officials. A traveling organizer is to be ap- 
pointed, there is an R. P. A. reading room and lending library, 
and the R. P. A.—only one, please remember, among several 
similar societies—is careful to present its books and periodicals 
to all the free libraries and reading rooms. 

This literature is of all sorts and includes heavy volumes 
like the Pagan Christs, of Mr. Robertson, M.P., no less than 
the penny pamphlet. Every class cf reader is expressly 
catered for: schoolboys, as we saw; teachers; women. W4l/ 
Women Help? is the name of Mr. Gould’s book, which ex- 
plicitly recognizes the faith of women as one of the great hin- 
drances to Rationalism. 

My point is, that in every category of these publications, 
the majority, almost, find in Comparative Religion one of their 
aptest weapons. I could give a long list, and I should like 
to, for it scares one, and a healthy scare from time to time is 
the best of stimulants. But I wish to hurry on to my main point. 

First, let it never be thought that all this is written for 
the man in the study; that it is the property of the pedant; 
that it does not reach the man in the street. 
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The man in the street is a deal more alert than we imag- 
ine—at least, than we in America and England are inclined 
to imagine. Not only are these R. P. A. books used as text- 
books on which popular lectures are built, and that is bad 
enough, but the ordinary man wants to buy them for himself. 
Else why is there so steady a supply of extremely cheap re- 
prints of really stiff scientific, yet rationalistic works? I doubt 
whether there is a man in England who knows better how to 
write for the ordinary man than does Mr. Blatchford. Yet his 
God and My Neighbor is so full of Comparative Religion that 
we are right in taking it to be a useful weapon indeed, else 
he of all men would not use it. Let me quote from a priest 
of long experience among the working classes of our northern 
manufacturing towns. 


I will give you my experience of B——, he writes to me, 
a town reeking with Socialism, and a place I came to know 
very intimately. As soon as a Catholic became inoculated 
with Socialism, he began to dabble with such books as God 
and My Neighbor, which led him to the R. P. A. reprints. 
I know of no single instance in that town of a Catholic who 
became a Socialist, who did not speedily become Atheist. 
God and My Neighbor has done untold harm in the under- 
mining of the faith of the ignorant workman. The R.P.A. 
reprints completed the disaster. 

The largest bookseller in B——, who had his stall in the 
market-place, told me these R. P. A. reprints sold like hot 
cakes. The numerous Socialistic-Atheistic lectures in the 
market-place did much to advertise this form of literature. 


Yet, “I am rather keen on Mr. Blatchford,” said the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, which surprises us the less when we see that 
the Encyclopedia Biblica is being published by the R. P. A. in 
6d. parts. Still we wonder what the reverend canons and 
others who are its editors thought, when the R. P. A. applied 
to them for permission? 

We have no space to dwell on the curious tendency which 
leads men to imitate what they want to destroy, and we shall 
not quote the hymns and catechisms, of which examples lie 
before us, which inculcate atheism and prove Christianity to 
be but a réchauffe of the old rituals and beliefs of Mithraism 
and Osirianism, and far less fine than Buddhism. Nor on 
publications of a different character, like the nauseating and 
flippant Bible Romances, by Mr. Foote, published at 6d. for 
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the Secular Society. This disgusts rather than persuades; and 
as yet I have seen nothing in England quite like-the illus- 
trated Bible Amusante.* But something is lost, and irretriev- 
ably, once these coarse fingers tear from our purest mysteries 
the veils of reverence in which we wrap them. And from 
many isolated pamphlets I have possessed, there seems to be 
a regular conspiracy to propagate the Talmudic myth that 
Christ was the son of the Centurion Pandera. 

These things, I repeat, hawked about as they are by boy 
scouts on bicycles, preached in lectures to which children, on 
boxes at street corners, are paid to point the way, commented 
on (I quote here from a letter to me from a well-known and 
keen-sighted social -worker) ‘‘by weekly papers like ——, by 
street corner and public park lecturers, , by force of con- 
stant repetition, combined with the deadening spiritual effect 
of slum life p/us the public house, are gradually, indeed swiftly, 
destroying Christianity among our town populations.” 

So far Catholics have done very little to meet this evil, 
That is due to a number of reasons. First, the questions of 
Comparative Religion were being asked almost entirely outside 
the fold. The cry of the Comparative Religionist in the 
United States and England did but add one to the babel of 
voices which always reached the Church from over her high 
walls. There is no doubt at all that the specific problems 
had been worked out in no sort of adequate way in the text- 
books and reference books which alone were in the hands of 
her theological and other students. No one ever dreamed of 
going to the Fathers to ask them in what precise relation 
the Christian Eucharist stood to the Mithraic, or Christian 
Baptism to the Isiac; and, on the whole, historical theology 
was but little in vogue, and masterpieces like Jules Lebreton’s 
recent Origines du Dogme de la Trinité would certainly not 
have been rated at their proper value, and, by some, might 
even have been looked upon with dislike. Again Catholics 
were not a reading body, and for this the causes lie very far 
back indeed. But are they now? Well, we wish to become 





* Which I once found on sale, at a kiosk in Bordeaux, to children, for 1d. 


NoTE: Alas: since writing the above, a large pile of pamphlets, etc., has reached me, 
all printed in one single north of England town, which contain terrible examples of Bible 
Stories Comically Illustrated, of caricatures of the Gospels, whose virulence is only equalled 
by their vulgarity. One can but hope that these publications mark the lowest stage of the 
progressive prostitution of science; for the pseudo-erudition that pervades many of them 
can scarcely go further in the direction of popular degradation. Are these pamphlets the last 

ffect in a chain of cause and effect, and themselves unproductive ? 
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so, but we still suffer very terribly from lack of literature. As 
for English Catholic literature upon the History of Religions, 
apart from sporadic magazine articles and the like, it has been 
practically non-existent. But slowly the lack is being supplied. 
And in consequence we need spend time no longer in examining 
the shortcomings of the past. The articles of the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia are an honor to America, not only because of their 
own excellence, but because they come first into the English- 
speaking field as scientific, yet fairly popular treatment of 
stuff with which the non-Catholic Comparative Religionist has so 
far had it all his own way. Mr. Hastings’ new Lucyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics has many Catholic names among its authors. 

Still, it is only lately that the Catholic Truth Society of 
England—that gallant little underpaid, understaffed body—has 
chivalrously undertaken to publish, besides the social litera- 
ture for which it is making itself a name, some popular yet 
genuinely scientific literature upon the burning subject of 
Comparative Religion. The well-known house of B. Herder, of St. 
Louis, Mo., publishes these volumes for the United States, and it 
is because we are so sure of American sympatby in this effort, 
that I am daring to write this rather unb'ushing recommenda- 
tion of the C. T. S. series of lectures on the History of Religions. 

First, let me exactly define the scope cf this work. It 
does not aim at offering a Philosophical Theory of Religion. It 
does not attempt to decide what the essential value of religion 
is, nor what is the peculiar value of Christianity. It does not 
even attempt historically to trace the pedigree of Christian 
rites and dogmas. In every scientific investigation there are 
three stages. Facts are collected; then they are grouped ac- 
cording to the principles cf likeness or unlikeness which 
emerge; finally, laws of development, levels of value, are de- 
duced, and the whole is worked together into a scientific 
system. This can be done with comparative anatomy; com- 
parative sociology; comparative economics, and so on. In the 
C. T. S. lectures the writers aim directly and immediately at 
achieving the first of these three things. They wish to put 
before readers a trustworthy birds’ eye view of various religions, 
ancient and modern, especially, of course, of Christianity and 
its offshoots. This has not prevented them from making com- 
parisons here and there, and a full index will, it is hoped, af- 
ford those who are anxious to follow up comparisons for 
themselves, the means of doing so. 
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Moreover, the editor confesses that its inception was not 
unattended by difficulties, and, in consequence, the contents of 
individual numbers, and indeed the construction of the series, 
were arranged on less definite lines than might have been de- 
sired. Again, the authors, who are Catholics, and write for 
Catholics, have not, of course, indulged in those hypothetical 
interpretations, or even reconstructions, or “ supplementing” 
of history, which are perfectly open to men of no dogmatic 
faith. Anyhow such interpretation or appraisement or theoriz- 
ing is the work only of those who are engaged upon the third 
stage above mentioned, that, namely, of the religious philoso- 
pher. In the collecting and marshaling of facts a Catholic 
writer is, of course, as free as any one else; and hence the 
picture of a Pagan or Catholic or Schismatical scheme of re- 
ligion can be as well and truthfully presented by a Catholic 
scholar as by the least dogmatically minded of his non-Catho- 
lic confréres. A Catholic may, however, believe that from the 
facts themselves certain definite conclusions emerge without 
any solicitation, and in a few cases the writers of these lectures 
have pointed out one or two such conclusions. It was their 
aim, however, to be throughout objective, expository, histori- 
cal; not interpretative, philosophical, apologetical; and, above 
all, not controversial. 

Another diversity of treatment will, however, be visible in 
the greater er less technicality of treatment. Some writers 
have aimed chiefly at being popular, others at being complete 
and .accurate, even at the expense of condensation and com- 
plexity of detail. There are those who, wishful to be “‘ under- 
standed of the people,” to catch the ear of the street, eschew 
all long words, all qualifying clauses, all half-tones. To others 
it is agony to treat of religious things in epigram; to run to- 
gether, into two violently opposed groups, facts or doctrines 
which contain all sorts of delicately differentiated grades; to 
deduce immediately, as conclusion from given premises, what - 
can only remotely be attained to by long argument, and then 
not stated in any general form. They feel that they are being 
vulgar if they act thus, and that if they do it naturally, they 
are lowering themselves and science and religion, and if un- 
naturally, that they look fools, like any heckled duke trying 
to talk slang at an election. Well, here again diversity of 
taste must be forgiven in the authors; it is hoped that all sorts 
of readers will find something in some of the lectures which 
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will appeal to them; and that, with a little good will, nearly 
every one will be able to find interest in nearly all of them. 

It remains to explain the actual arrangement of the lec- 
tures, and here again it will be remembered that just as a one 
cent pamphlet of thirty-two pages cannot possibly deal exhaus- 
tively with its subject, so a series of such lectures cannot pos- 
sibly cover the whole ground of religious phenomena. But it 
was felt that no lacunz, no diversity of treatment, could pos- 
sibly justify the postponement of an enterprise of such im- 
mediate utility. 

The first volume, after a general review of the whole question 
of the Study of Religions, by the distinguished editor of the 
Etudes, contains accounts of some of the greater of the ancient 
religions other than those more immediately attendant on the 
birth of Christianity. Father L. Wieger, a missionary of nearly 
a quarter of a century’s experience in China, writes of the re- 
ligion of that country and of the desolating philosophies of 
Confucius and Lao-Tzu, which we yet hear so often and so 
rashly compared with Gospel doctrine. Professor J. O'Neill, 
Professor of Celtic at the new Dublin University, has found 
time amid the stress of work incident to the inception of 
that splendid institution, to write on the religion of our Celtic 
forefathers. Buddhism itself, a religion (if so a system can 
be called which denies both God and soul alike) revived in 
our own days in disreputable forms, is dealt with by that 
scholar of European reputation, Professor de la Vallée Pous- 
sin, of Ghent. Hinduism is by the Rev. E. Hull, for many 
years editor of the Bombay Examiner, and a man of prolonged 
experience of the people whose religion he describes. The re- 
ligions of Babylon, Assyria, Syria, and Egypt are of unique 
importance, for from Mesopotamia Israel came, in Egypt it so- 
journed and became a nation, and in Syria it dwelt. Who 
does not see what problems these facts at once create? What 
in Israel’s religion is inherited? What borrowed? What re- 
vealed? What of its cosmogony, its laws, its ritual, its ark? 
What of the name of Yahweh? What significance for Israel 
have the name of Hammurabi, the Myth of Marduk and Tiamat, 
the tablets of the Babylonian deluge, the popular cults of 
Canaan? Father Condamin is a well-known Assyriologist 
whose guidance in these matters is wholly to be trusted. 

Volume II, deals with worships more immediately neighbor to 
nascent Christianity, or with their remoter origins. The Bishop 
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of Salford, an authority of the first rank in Oriental studies, 
has, with the greatest generosity, contributed the paper on that 
old Persian religion of which Zoroastrianism was the startling 
reformation. With the Avesta, which enshrines all we know 
of this, Professor Carnoy, of Louvain, has dealt; immense 
problems here again arise. Is Persia responsible for the later 
development of Israel? Did Israel influence Persia? Whence 
came the Angelology and Eschatology prevalent in Palestine 
at the dawn of the Christian era? Into the Roman Empire 
Christianity was born—and accordingly the religion of Rome 
had to be fully dealt with—but into an Empire profoundly 
Hellenized, especially in the East, and in Greek-speaking, 
Greek-philosophizing, Greek-praying circles the Church devel- 
oped. Hence Greece, religious and philosophical, had carefully 
to be described; here again, the new University of Dublin has 
given us its aid in the person of Father Henry Browne. Finally, 
an amazing inroad of Oriental cults was modifying even Italy 
when Christianity reached Rome, and these were, naturally, 
chez eux in the East, whence the new religion traveled; of 
these Mithraism was by far the most startling, or is, at least, 
being now the most noisily celebrated, and hardly a Christian 
rite or dogma or sacrament exists, but adventurous scholars 
will seek its origin in the worship of the uncorquere¢e. And 
the society in which Christianity had to struggle to survive, 
was one constructed on the complex religious and political 
notion of Emperor worship; already Caesar and Christ face 
each other; already persecution is inevitable, and the course 
of future centuries is indicated. Lectures, then, on Mithra and ° 
on King-worship conclude this volume. 

The Christian history itself is outlined in the third; or 
rather, phases and crises of its course are indicated. The He- 
brew Bible tells of its background and of its earliest environ- 
ment: the Greek Testament, of its “dynamic,” its tdées direc- 
trices, whose formidable impulse all future development was to 
obey: the Early Church, of the childhood of that Society whose 
infancy has just been related. St. Augustine shifted the the- 
ological and spiritual centre of gravity from East to West, 
and bridged the chasm between the old shattered Empire and 
new Europe. Gregory VII. placed the Church forever in its 
category of spiritual Empire; Aquinas endowed it with an 
official philosophy, and reknit it to the Aristotelian past, as 
Augustine to the Platonic. Trent marks a watershed; the Mod- 
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ern Papacy reveals the same principles at work, the identical 
life-springs still abundant, the personality unchanged, which 
were detected twenty centuries ago. It is a pleasure that Prior 
McNabb, of St. Thomas’ own order, should have written for 
us Aquinas; and that the distinguished Vice-Rector of the 
English College, Rome, Mgr. Cronin, D.D., should have written 
Trent. 

Finally, Dr. Adrian Fortescue, an Oriental scholar of travel 
and experience, as well as of erudition, of vivid wit no less 
than of technical and scientific power, has told of those East- 
ern sects which broke away from the main current of Christian- 
ity ; Father E. Power, long of Beiriit, writes of the great Semitie 
post-Christian religion, Islam. The Rev. A. H. Lang, once 
one of the six preachers in Canterbury Cathedral, explains 
the official structure of Anglicanism; Father Burbridge, once 
a student for the Wesleyan ministry, tells of Wesley’s sect. 
Father Power, the well-known Edinburgh preacher and contro- 
versialist, gives us the history of Presbyterianism ; Father Bourg 
writes of Luther and of Calvin; a distinguished Rabbi has read 
and approved the lecture on modern Judaism; the lecture on 
Unitarianism—the ultimate destiny of disintegrating Protestant- 
ism—is by one who for many years was a Unitarian minister. 

It will be seen how carefully we have tried to ensure es- 
pecial reliability in those tracts which might most easily be 
suspected of controversial bias. 

We hope that many different classes of readers will be inter- 
ested in these lectures. Not only the professed student, but 
those who would fain have the directions for wider, deeper 
reading pointed out, who wish for text-books for lectures; 
even the school-boy who may have been (as in cases we have 
known) fascinated by the mystery of Egypt, or the oddity of 
China, and who almost certainly will have examinations where 
knowledge of Greek or Roman or Jewish history is necessary, 
All these, and more, we hope, will find that a little help, at 
least, has been offered to them here. 

It has been decided to issue a fifth and pethaps a sixth 
volume of lectures, one frankly of the nature of an appendix, 
another telling of those after-forms of faith which, once the 
prevalent religion yields its place, immediately spring up to 
satisfy the soul of man, made for God, and restless till it rests 


in Him, or at least, in what it takes for Him, 
VOL. XCII,——12 











THE CALL OF THE SEA. 


BY JULIAN E, JOHNSTONE. 


Loup and clear comes the distant 
Call of the sea, insistent, 

The primitive, wild, and clamorous call 
Of the thunder-rolling sea. 
Up from the shelvy beaches, 
-Over the rocky reaches, 

Grand and full as the organ-roar 


Of the tempest, the call for me. 


And I see the white ships homing : 
The surf and the breakers foaming 
In vision. I watch the mountainous wall 
Of the waters rush and roar. 
I smell the tang of the ocean, 
And my heart is all commotion, 
As, strong as a resonant song of war, 


The billows pour on the shore. 


Silver clear is the ringing 
Song the sirens are singing, 
As, high on the back of the white-maned steeds, 
The mermaids gallop along: 
To me indesinent calling 
Over the rising and falling 


Of the thunderous, wondrous wilderness, 


To sing them a sounding song. 
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Flapping of flags and cracking 
Ot tarry canvas, and tacking 
Ot vessels that drive in'the boom and spume 
Of the racing, rushing sea: 
Rattle of tackle falling, 
Curlews crying and calling: 
O Heavens! I long for the vigorous song 
Ot the spin-drift flying free! 


That grand old harper, Thunder, 

Who fills the world with wonder, 
Can sing no epic ‘of roaring storm 

So strong as the song of the sea: 

For the Ocean’s mighty motion 

Is an anthem full of devotion, 
Intoned to the Great Jehovah, 

God, enthroned in immensity ! 
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THE WORK OF IRISH SISTERS. 


Being the third and last of the series of sketches entitled ‘‘ In Carra and Tirawley, 
County Mayo.” 


BY WILFRID ST. OSWALD. 


rawley, for the river divides these ancient baro- 
nies, lies Foxford, the railway gate of Tirawley, 
though in fact the station is a mile distant from 
& the town which has grown to its present size and 
Status since the closing decade of the last century, when dis- 
tress was acute throughout the district. Its destitution ap- 
pealed so strongly to Mr. Balfour, when he visited it during 
his tour in the West of Ireland in 1890, that he at once started 
relief works which happily averted the threatened famine, and 
prepared the way for the scheme initiated by the Irish Sisters 
of Charity in April, 1891, when they opened a convent at 
Foxford, and took over the management of what had hitherto 
been the practically empty National Schools, personally gath- 
ering into them and feeding and clothing the children from 
the villages and lonely cottages on the stony wastes around, 
and rousing the parents from the apathy induced by hopeless- 
ness and semi-starvation. 

All went well for the children during their school-days; 
but the solution of the problem of their present involved the 
graver and more difficult problem of their future; for naturally 
their improved education had bred in them a ‘‘ divine discon- 
tent” with their surroundings; and “the West was a-calling”’ 
—the great West which for more than a century had attracted 
too many of the eager, the purposeful, and the strong from 
the old country, weakening its people in exact proportion as 
it strengthened the populations of the United States and of 
the British Empire overseas—the great West which unfortu- 
nately had beckoned also to the nerveless, the resourceless, 
and the physically frail, to number them, alas! among the 
wrecks of its civilization, or to send them back to the old 
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country disappointed and destitute. The wish and aim of the 
Foxford nuns, as true patriots, was to make it possible for 
more of these Mayo young people to remain in their own 
Connaught, even though the stony ground could feed no more 
mouths, and the foolish sub-division of holdings only tended 
to increase distress. But in such circumstances how could they 
remain? Providence solved the problem by putting it into 
the minds of the Sisters of Charity to stop the waste of the 
splendid powers of the Moy River as it rushed seaward over 
its rocky bed, and to use it in revitalizing a dead Irish indus- 
try, and thereby to provide employment and food for the people. 
And Providence sent friends and sympathizers, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, individuals and the Congested Districts Board, 
to give necessary financial aid in initiating the scheme. De- 
spite difficulties and disasters, despite the objections of friend 
and foe, which had to be lived through in starting and steer- 
ing a new undertaking, the desirable venture of strong, hopeful 
hearts became a living, robust fact in the Providence Woolen 
Factory, which at first had to be bravely run at a loss, but 
is now gaily paying its way, providing splendid employment, 
and turning out fabrics which have received honors at many 
exhibitions—blankets and flannels, tweeds and friezes, serges 
and cloths—all of absolutely honest texture and at an equally 
honest price. Do we wonder, then, when we are told that the 
factory 7s Foxford, and that Foxford zs the factory? Its tall 
chimney is a pillar of hope to the barren countryside, and the 
music of its machinery mingles with the voices of the Moy, 
waking the land from its lethargy, giving work to willing hands, 
and making Foxford the busiest hive of industry in Connaught. 

Among the most interesting incidents of our stay in County 
Mayo, were visits to this Foxford factory, which, if not yet 
as large as the elephantine mills at Bradford, is stocked with 
no mere makeshifts in the matter of plant, but with first-class 
machinery, spindles and looms, worked by a capable staff of 
alert young men and women of irreproachable morals and 
manners, under the’ supervision of religious women vowed to 
poverty and unworldliness, yet showing as much energy and 
business capacity as people stimulated merely by motives of 
gain. Not only this. These nuns train their ‘‘ mill hands” in 
the same qualities, and give them a due share of responsibil- 
ity in the management of the various departments. Fair wages 
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are paid; hours of work are regular; and so great is the de- 
mand for the goods manufactured, that never yet has there 
been need to work ‘‘short time’; neither is there any shirk- 
ing of the normal conditions of factory life; while it would 
be difficult to find anywhere a better or more carefully carried 
out system of book-keeping. Government inspection of the 
factory there is, of course, never failing to bring Government 
commendation. But, be it noted, no financial profit accrues to 
the sisterhood. What profits there are, are either absorbed by 
improvement and extension of the plant, or devoted to the 
needs of those who help the nuns to create them; to increas- 
ing classes in the Technical School whose foundation was all 
outlay on the part of the Convent. And now, besides classes 
in the usual elementary subjects, the school includes courses 
in cookery, laundry, poultry-rearing, and handicrafts, a much 
needed course of training for domestic servants, and a singularly 
successful dairy class, which has taken high honors for butter 
exhibits at the Royal Dublin Society’s Show. 

So far, in speaking from personal observation and knowl- 
edge of the Foxford factory and schools, we may have de- 
scribed only what is now fairly well-known, even though the 
venture is hardly beyond its vigorous youth. What is not 
realized save by those benefited by it, and by those of us 
who have visited some of the more than four hundred lowly 
cottages within its boundaries, is the work done in the greater 
factory extending for miles and miles into the bogs and recesses 
of the mountains—a work in the hovels and cottages of the 
peasantry, manufacturing energy, order, and cleanliness out of 
apathy, disorder, and dirt. To this work a speaker at the 
Connaught Exhibition bore eloquent testimony from his per- 
sonal experience of a four days’ house to house visitation of 
a large district in this greater factory; and we may well en- 
dorse his statement that, ‘‘a// the Acts of Parliament ever 
passed have not effected in the rural districts as much in the 
cause of sanitation and health as has been done in a few 
months by the example and gentle influence of the Sisters of 
Charity.” 

These Irish Sisters, who are re-vitalizing the ancient woolen 
industry of the West, and leading the people anew in the 
paths of life and hope, have a distinctly national spiritual an- 
cestry. Their foundress, Mother Aikenhead, was a Dublin 
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lady who, early in the last century, at the request of Dr. 
Murray, Archbishop of Dublin, received her training in religious 
life at the York Convent of the Institute of Mary, a Society 
founded by Mary Ward during the days of religious persecu- 
tion in England. From York Mother Aikenhead, and the 
companions who had with her been prepared there for their 
future work, returned to Ireland, and in conjunction with 
Archbishop Murray founded a religious Congregation or In- 
stitute devoted to works of charity, and known as the “ Irish 
Sisters of Charity,” to distinguish it from the Congregation 
founded by St. Vincent of Paul. United under a general 
Superior, the numerous houses of this Irish Congregation are 
to be found in many parts of the world, and very various are 
the fields of labor in which the Sisters work their good 
works for God and the people; but among their multitudinous 
methods of ministering to the poor and needy, Mother Aiken- 
head surely never foresaw that her nuns would become mill- 
managers, and excel as such.* 

That there was an ancient or rather a medieval woolen 
industry in Ireland, there is abundant and independent docu- 
mentary evidence to prove. It was not factory work, of 
course, as we now understand the term, but the product of 
spinning-wheel and handloom, as was the contemporaneous 
output of woolen materials in Somerset and Yorkshire, and as 
is the work of “cottage industries” everywhere to-day. Three 
excelJences were to be borne in mind by medieval workers of 
all countries, ‘‘ elegance, comfort, and lastingness.” Irish cloth 
was well known in England after Henry II.’s invasion, and 
was sold in English markets at least from A, D. 1200 to 1600, 
To Chester and Hereford and Gloucester, to Bristol and 
Southampton, and to Coventry and Canterbury, were carried 
Irish friezes and serges, cloth white and red, purple and green, 
The fifteenth century Book of Lismore records Ireland’s manu- 
facture of linen and serge; and Irish madder and other dyes 
were renowned. If Spanish wool was imported for the best 


* Success has crowned the enterprise of the Irish Sisters of Charity, of the Sisters of 
Mercy, and of other Orders, in nearly all the industries started by them throughout the 
country, notably at Skibbereen, Stradbally, Gort (County Galway), Blackrock, Queenstown, 
Kilkenny, Carrickmacross, Newry, etc. ; and in the revival of the once famous lace schools of 
Kenmare, Killarney, and Youghal. Good luck to the Sisters of Mercy, who were bravely 
battling with small beginnings when we saw them last year on Achill Island, where they hope 
to establish a woolen factory. 
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fabrics, Catalonian manufacturers sought the secret of the Irish 
coloring as well as of their textile work. Fine Irish serge was 
used in Naples, and was known in Bologna and Genoa and 
Florence.* Irish frieze found a good market in France, passed 
up the Rhine, and was so popular at Bruges and Antwerp fT 
that when the importation of foreign cloth was forbidden in 
the Netherlands, in 1497, so great a clamor arose from the 
people that the Archduke gave orders that cloths from Ireland 
as well as from England and Scotland should be freely sold 
as before by strangers frequenting the country and carrying on 
the trade. We can hardly believe, however, that this freedom 
of sale implied freedom from tariff even to these “ most fav- 
ored nations,” in a// of which, we may note parenthetically, 
woolen manufactured materials were the staple article of trade 
during the Plantagenet period. 

Some at least of the Irish woolen industry, with which we 
are immediately concerned, was carried on in Connaught, 
whose “ports and islands were full of ships that sailed the 
Atlantic from the Orkneys to Italy and Spain”; and not a 
few of these ships, we know, went from Killala Bay. It calls 
for no stretch of imagination, therefore, to believe that their 
freight consisted, in many cases, of the Irish woolen fabrics 
that found favor in France and with the artistic people of 
Italy. It is no argument to say that the political and social 
unrest of Ireland precluded the possibility of such work as we 
have indicated. Possibility or no possibility, contemporary 
documents prove that it was done and well done. The greater 
trade and commerce of England were not killed either by the 
French Wars or the Wars of the Roses, but actually pro- 
gressed in spite of them; and some of the most brilliant peri- 
ods of Italian art and commerce synchronized with times of 
the direst internecine warfare. 

Quite true is it that “‘Foxford is the Factory, and the 
Factory is Foxford.” Quite true on six days of the week; 
but on Sunday Foxtord is the knoll-set Catholic Church, which 
from far and near gathers to itself a congregation of which its 


* Naples. G. Yver. Le Commerce et les Marchands. Bologna, Frati. Vita Privata di 
Bologna, 32. Florence. Ditta Mundi. Fazio degli Uberti. Cap. XXVI. Old Florentine 
Account Book in Dizion. Della Crusca. See Napier. II., 593. 

+t France. Tour de M.de la Benlhaye le Gouz. Ed. Crofton Croker, 1837. Rhine. 
Hazeakten aus England, Kunze, 144. Bruges. Gilliodts van Scoeren, Cart Bruges. Antwerp, 
Guicciardini, Description of the Netherlands. Quoted by Macpherson. II., 131. 
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clergy and sisterhood may well be proud. A modern Gothic 
church it is, spacious and in measure beautiful, testifying that 
in their recently acquired comparative prosperity its people 
are animated by the grand tradition of the Ages of Faith, 
that looked first of all to the beauty of God’s House and the 
place where His glory dwelleth before pouring out riches upon 
the habitations of His creatures. 

Driving from Pontoon behind a thoroughbred mare, for 
whose little runaway escapades justification was sought on the 
plea that, being a good religious animal, she was afraid of be- 
ing late for Mass, and naturally shied at black sheep when 
such happened to be by the roadside in her moments of fear, 
Sunday after Sunday, shine or shower, on highways and by- 
ways, On mountain and bog, and in the streets of Foxford it- 
self, we saw the faithful converging to the day’s common goal. 
The crowded foregathering of the men outside the church, be- 
fore the bell sounds for Mass, is a well-known feature of the 
Irish country Sunday; and the picture within the sacred edi- 
fice, even to the large tub of holy water at the door, is one 
familiar in Ireland’s country churches. Not unkempt and un- 
washed, as we sometimes see their compatriots on Sunday 
mornings in the slums of great cities in America and England, 
are the Irish of Carra and Tirawley in their own land. Neat- 
ly clad in stout serge or tweed are the men; the older women 
are picturesque in dark colored skirts and fringed shawls light 
and dark, crowned by bright head-kerchiefs catching the sun- 
rays and making a harmony of colored halos above the heads 
of the wearers, some of whose faces are framed in frilled white 
linen caps of spotless cleanliness. The younger people are 
garbed in more modern fashion, and in demeanor are strictly 
“correct,” restrained, and reverent; but the older people—men 
and women—seem to be happily oblivious of neighbors and 
onlookers, so wrapt are they in prayer, sometimes a quite 
audible outpouring of heart to our Divine Lord. Little they 
knew that the “ Sassenach stranger’ close at hand heard them 
with gratitude craving for a blessing on him and his! English 
prayers before Mass, as in the old days. How good to hear 
them once again! And then the Mass—the touchstone of 
orthodoxy—the great Act of Faith linking all nationalities in 
a common heavenly brotherhood—“ the Mass that matters /” 
Nearly midday is it when the Communion is reached, yet not 
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a few of the faithful, who could not get to Foxford for the 
earlier Mass, approach the altar to receive their Lord; and 
very evident is it that in all reverence they are keenly sensible 
of the reality of His coming. From the sermons we learn 
facts worth knowing about the congregation: that nearly all 
its men belong to the Confraternity of the Sacred Heart, and 
are pledged by their membership to total abstinence from 
alcohol; that a similar pledge is exacted from members of the 
women’s Confraternity of our Lady; that a// fathers and 
mothers are urged “never to let the children taste the wet of 
the whisky”; and that, consequently, Foxford is in the very 
forefront of the temperance movement in Ireland. 

Even in Foxford, however, there are failures to spoil a 
bright record, but their rarity is proved by the indignant aston- 
ishment of the Bishop when, on going through the parish with 
its rector during the last episcopal visitation, he saw in one of 
the roadways “the sad and singular sight of a drunken man.” 

After Mass, Benediction; and then a brief tarrying in the 
churchyard that climbs the hillock from the roadway, to meet 
and sweep round the church; no wailing is there, but silent 
prayers by the graves of dear ones already called |to the 
Great Home; then happy sounds of mirthful laughter as, with 
interchange of news and greetings, the congregation disperses 
to go its several ways until it reassembles the next Sunday 
morning. And meanwhile, linking Sunday to Sunday, the 
missionary work of the Sisters of Charity goes on, elevating 
the hearts and minds of the people, giving them work and 
food, and brightening their lives for all time by the charm of 
a factory. 





























THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN AND SOCIAL REFORM.* 


BY JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


sage OU will bear with me if I begin by reminding 

% you that it is a significant—nay, I will say, a 
historic—-moment, when the first National Confer- 
s «6ence of Catholic Charities officially broaches the 
tea question of the Catholic layman’s relation to 
Social Reform. As the years pass future Congresses will, of 
course, go into the matter more thoroughly, more satisfactorily ; 
yet the discussion inaugurated at this Conference must, as the 
first, remain unique. 

Why do I venture to attach this supreme importance to 
the present question? 

First; because I believe that the working people of this 
country will not submit much longer to the rules that now 
control the distribution of wealth. 

Secondly; because I believe that to guide the discontented 
army along legitimate ways, to prevent violent revolution by 
wise and just reform, no type of man is so well-equipped as 
the American Catholic layman. ’ 

It will occur to you at once, no doubt, as it occurred in- 
stantly to me, that there would be a particular fitness in hav- 
ing one of our laymen begin the discussion of the topic be- 
fore us. Yet, after all, I find it not inappropriate that a priest 
address you at the outset. For we—the clergy, I mean—feel 
an imperative need of urging upon your attention the obliga- 
tions of the Catholic people with regard to social reform. 
Frankly, we think you are not doing your whole duty in the 
matter. ‘Very good,” replies the Catholic layman, “but if I 
have not done my whole duty in the matter, that is largely 
the fault of the priests.” Gentlemen, we plead guilty. It is 
true. As you have not done your whole duty, neither have 
we. I have consulted the two distinguished priests whe have 
been foremost in arranging the present Conference. They agree 
that we have been at fault no less than you; and all three of 
us confess it here publicly—Mgr. White, I presume, speaking 





* An address delivered at the First National Conference of Catholie Charities, held in the 
city of Washington, D.C., September 25-28, 1910, 
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in behalf of the prelates; Dr. Kerby for the professors; and I, 
for the purpose of this confession, representing the parochial 
priesthood. But what we are further agreed upon is that this 
reproach isto be wiped out. Prelates and professors and plain 
priests, we are getting ready to do our part in the apostolical 
field of social reform. It is as a pledge of our sincerity that 
we now address you and urge you to consider the gravity of 
your responsibilities in the matter. 

Those responsibilities are, indeed, grave; for our age wit- 
nesses no phenomenon more momentous than the urgent, 
spreading, irresistible pressure of public opinion against the 
slow-yielding walls of unjust economic institutions. And no 
comment upon this struggle can be more electrically sugges- 
tive than the challenge implied by our meeting here this even- 
ing: Catholic laymen, what are you going to do about it? 
You, who bear Christ’s name so proudly—you, the disciples of 
the saints and the heirs of the knights crusaders; you, whose 
destiny it is to build up the next generation of God’s people 
out of your own flesh and blood and mind and soul; you, 
Catholic laymen and Catholic laywomen of the twentieth cen- 
tury and of America—you are bearing a tremendous responsi- 
bility and facing a thrilling issue, not unworthy of comparison 
with the conflicts that, at different epochs of Christian history, 
tested the strength of martyrs in the Roman tribunals, amid 
wild northern forests and the mountain caves of Ireland, or on 
the coasts of the Orient. You, Catholic laymen, have been set 
by God’s providence in the midst of a movement which seems 
to deserve the name of a social crusade—and what are you 
going to do about it? 


The first contribution that we have a right to expect from 
the Catholic layman is a contribution of interest—that he be 
not entirely aloof from, indifferent to, the social miseries that 
prevail among certain classes of his fellow-beings. You are 
hardly men of fine feeling or of natural nobility, if you care 
nothing about what is going on in the workshops and the 
factories, the tenements and the tunnels, the mines and stock- 
yards and steel-mills. You are scarcely Christians, if it means 
nothing to you that women and children are condemned often 
to lives of suffering, sometimes to lives of sin and shame, by 
reason of certain conditions in our industrial life that are 
easily alterable. I shall not try your patience or harrow your 
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imagination by attempting to paint in high colors the agonies 
to which many thousands of our fellow-beings are subjected 
by what is called the present social system. But it is worth 
our while to recall that there zs such suffering and that it is 
largely traceable to economic conventions for which you and 
I—if we are passive members of the comfortable classes—must 
be held, in part, responsible. 

I assume that all of you are fairly familiar with the main 
facts in the pitiful story of injustice that stains the record of 
our civilization. If any one is not, then his ignorance is his 
shame. These facts appear again and again in newspaper and 
magazine; they inspire novelist and playwright and poet. Stu- 
dents analyze them; statisticians tabulate them; legislators 
puzzle over them. What is worse, God’s poor die; little chil- 
dren are dwarfed; men are maimed; women are dishonored 
because of them. What is better, heroic men and women sur- 
render wealth and consecrate life in the endeavor to mitigate 
the horror of them. And if the American Catholic layman is 
not even interested; if he thinks he is free to be unconcerned 
about problems of unemployment, overwork, underpayment, 
unsanitary housing, occupational diseases, employers’ liability, 
pensions, prices of fuel and food and clothing—if the Catholic 
layman thinks all this is none of his affair—why, then, God 
pity us! 

Let us put aside for the moment every debatable point; 
There is one thing universally admitted—that our economic 
machine is working badly and is crushing human souls in the 
process. Whether or not the machine can ever be made to 
function perfectly is, indeed, at best, an open question. But 
that it can be made to function better, thousands do maintain- 
Impelled by the hope of preventing the suffering of multitudes, 
many men and women are devoting the best part of their en- 
ergies to the reforming—as they call it—of the present social 
order. Money, sweat, comfort, health are spent generously; 
life itself is given up not infrequently in this heroic attempt. 
These persons are not satisfied to relieve misery; they would 
as far as it is possible, prevent it. Charity does not content 
them; they clamor for justice. 


So, from the Catholic layman, we bespeak zealous interest 
in the preventive measures adverted to under the name of social 
reform, But you must have a zeal “ according to knowledge”’; 
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and, therefore, we urge you to make yourselves familiar with 
what bears upon these projects most intimately. 

For lack of knowledge, the social reformer has fallen into 
pitfalls so often and so disastrously that the very cause itself 
has incurred obloquy. Now one must not give ready credence 
to every indictment of the existing order; nor attach oneself 
instantly to every proposed remedy; nor promote fanatically 
any panacea. Therefore, one must begin by getting the facts 
correctly; one must proceed scientifically; one must always 
conclude with a fast hold upon principle. This may mean 
that he will move more slowly than others; but in the end he 
will win more support, achieve greater influence, and effect more 
profitable and lasting results than the hasty and headstrong re- 
cruit who would be a brigadier before he has learned the first 
lessons of the drill-book. 

Briefly, then, you must study. First, you should know 
something of the history of attempts that have been made in 
the past and of failures that have been recorded. History will 
manifest, too, the heredity of certain leaders and certain sys- 
tems of social reform; and perhaps may identify them with 
proclivities which at present they loudly repudiate. 

You should be well informed again, as to the progress of 
current events—what evils are now entrenched, and who en- 
trenches them; what remedial legislation is proposed and who 
proposes it; what good bills are killed, what good laws are 
shelved—and who is responsible for the killing or the shelving 
of them. 

Science implies a conformity of the mind with the actual 
facts. In the interest of science, therefore, one must have a 
care not to be swayed by the gusts of passion, or the tides of 
greed; one must not be blinded by partisanship, or deafened 
by appeals to race loyalty, or handcuffed by religious bigotry. 
Let a man dig into the facts and lay down sound conclusions ; 
then let him build upon these his fearless social platform. 
Thus habit will not paralyze him, nor catchwords frighten him; 
neither will tradition gag him, nor promises soothe him to sleep. 
Catholic layman! find out what projects are being agitated in 
the world of social reform; study their significance; learn how 
to demonstrate the worth of whatever is good—and stick to 
your opinion. 

Let us affirm plainly now, that among the obligations of 
the Catholic layman we include an elementary knowledge of 
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the principles of economics; of the natural laws that govern 
production and consumption, of wages and capital and monopo- 
lies, of trade-unionism and taxation. This is not hard to ob- 
tain. With it your usefulness to the cause of social reform is 
many times multiplied; without it your enthusiasm may trans- 
form you into an unmitigated nuisance. For an illustration of 
the good that can be accomplished by patient, united action 
based upon scientific principles, I refer you to Father Plater’s 
account of the successful progress in social reform made by 
the Catholics of Germany.® For an instance of the way and 
the spirit in which another nation may follow the lead of the 
Germans, I recall to. your minds the recent establishment of 
the Catholic Social Guild of England. For a book which will 
introduce you fairly to the elements of economic science, I 
suggest Political Economy, by C.S. Devas. Finally, for a brief 
general guide to some literature which will easily and effec- 
tually increase your knowledge, I may mention Leslie Toke’s 
Methods of Social Study, published in a pamphlet on Social 
Work for Catholic Layfolk by the English Catholic Truth 
Society. 

So far as to economics. But, moreover, you must be so 
well grounded in the principles of your religion that you can 
demonstrate to anybody the essential incompatibility of Catho- 
licity and bad citizenship. Never paste a party programme 
over the pages of your catechism; never sanction a campaign 
document that is inconsistent with the Christian gospel. No 
matter what any one may say, the seventh and eighth com- 
mandments are as: permanently valid as the sixth; the Beati- 
tudes still hold good; and Fortitude is no less a gift of the 
Holy Ghost when it is nerving a man’s conscience on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday of November. To defraud the 
laborer remains, even in this our day, a sin that cries to heaven 
for vengeance; and though we have changed many things, it 
is still true that on the hinges of justice God swings the doors 
of the moral world. 

Property is sacred; the well-instructed Catholic will never 
doubt that. And authority is of divine origin; that is as clear 
as the noonday. It is sure, likewise, that the poor we shall 
have always with us, and that the one real Utopia borders the 
farther side of) the river of death. But it is equally true that 


* Catholic Social Work in Germany. By Charles D. Plater, S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: B, 
Herder, 
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Catholic principles censure as criminal the rich man’s scandal- 
ous waste of goods for the need of which his brother lies starv- 
ing; that the Church condemns as immoral the man who grows 
rich on usury, however thickly disguised; and that God visits 
eternal punishment upon a board of directors as surely as 
upon a secret society of assassins, though the first may have 
let the victim’s heart’s blood out with a majority stockholders’ 
vote instead of with a stiletto. 


We have pleaded for interest and for knowledge. If, then, 
one is interested in the various problems of social reform and 
thoroughly familiar with the facts and principles that most 
nearly touch the centres of our economic disturbance, is it 
enough? We should scarcely be Americans did we not, at 
once, project the undertaking of some practical measures of 
readjustment. You shall not satisfy your conscience in this 
matter by anything short of active service in the cause of re- 
form. It is true that in going on to consider what sort of 
service each can give, we touch upon complicated and delicate 
problems. But there is one general rule we can apply to all: 
Do something. 

If you do nothing whatever it cannot all be the fault of 
the clergy. We are willing to shoulder a good deal of re- 
sponsibility,;but it is not wholly our fault if, for instance, you 
have never read Pope Leo’s Encyclical on the Labor Question ; 
if you do not let the librarians of your city know that Dr, 
Ryan has written the best book in English on the working- 
man’s right to a living wage; if you do not come in crowds 
to High Mass on Labor Sunday when Monsignor White 
preaches one of his stirring and noble discourses on the rights 
and duties of labor; if you have never spoken a word of 
sympathy for, or lifted your pen to aid, the work of educa- 
tion which Dr. Kerby has been doing so quietly and effec- 
tually for many years in this university. 

Examples to reproach our inactivity might be drawn from 
Holland and Belgium and Switzerland and France and Ger- 
many; from our neighbors over in the British Isles—even from 
our fellow-countrymen of another creed. What to do? Well, 
there are valuable monographs that need to be translated, 
pamphlets that should be imported, good book-lists already 
prepared that would be of immense use if properly distributed 
in this country. England is now covered with a system of 
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Catholic clubs for social study; and with this year there be- 
gins the issue of a Catholic Social Year Book. Five years ago 
the English published a Handbook of Catholic Charitable and 
Social Works. When is ours coming out? Continually the 
Catholic Truth Society is printing valuable brochures which 
few of us over here can even name. And—attention, ladies!— 
the Catholic Women’s League has founded three scholarships 
at the London School of Economics. 

Here in America, too, there are groups and organizations 
that have undertaken most important social investigations; that 
have elaborated social programmes; that have made their weight 
tell in social issues with business men, with readers of the 
press, with legislatures, and with political candidates. Which 
of these things is it impossible or inexpedient for us to do? 

Confess! It is not impossibility or inexpediency, that has 
retarded us so much as the lack of interest and of knowledge. 
Something in the way of an examination of conscience, there- 
fore, might be good for us on an occasion like the present. 

Maybe you buy an occasional novel or short-story magazine; 
then why unwilling to buy a Catholic Truth Society booklet 
or to subscribe for a periodical which will keep you in touch 
with the world of social reform? Maybe you have time to 
attend a demonstration of the fall styles in aéroplanes; then 
why not time for an occasional lecture on strikes and causes 
of unemployment? If you take the trouble to remember the 
batting average of some baseball favorite, why should it seem 
an impossible nuisance to keep track of and to patronize the 
White List of the Consumers’ League? Possibly you are ac- 
tive about having the tariff reduced on some article you would 
like to import. Yet you do nothing to promote legislation 
which will permit your brethren to exist humanly and will 
protect women and children in their health and lives and 
sacred honor? 

Then, again, specifically with regard to mothers and fa- 
thers. There are various ways in which the parents’ activity 
can take a practical form. One is that of encouraging the 
young people to interest themselves in such questions as these 
in hand. Sometimes there is a book to be bought, a prize to 
be given, a course of study to be elected; sometimes the sub- 
ject of a debate, of an essay, or of a lecture is to be chosen. 
We need not neglect the training of our children in the lesser 
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matters that we call accomplishments; but God forbid that we 
should be totally indifferent to their formation in the power to 
think straight and speak intelligently and act honestly with re- 
gard to matters that are getting to be the most vital subjects 
in the world. Do we know, this moment, whether or not our 
larger boys and girls are receiving any social formation in 
their classes at school? Remember! they will receive it, if 
their parents demand it. 

In another field the activity of the layman can manifest 
itself nobly, and that is the field of practical charitable work. 
Few of our men are not within easy reach of a St. Vincent 
de Paul Conference; and hence within reach of one of the 
best of all opportunities of displaying an active zeal for the 
welfare of God’s unfortunates and of acquiring valuable social 
experience. But how many of our men, especially our young 
men, are blind to this opportunity? Is it a good excuse for 
them to say that they would be more interested in another 
kind of social activity—preventive or constructive rather than 
remedial? That would be a fair answer, if they were doing 
that other kind of work; but if, while waiting for it to come 
along, they are doing nothing whatever, then it looks very 
much as if they are shirking. 

Another point that cannot be too strongly emphasized is 
the splendid opportunity presented to our Catholic men at the 
polls. What percentage of us realize our responsibility in 
this regard? or, realizing, attempt to discharge the obligation? 
It is no exaggeration to say that if the Catholic voters of this 
country to a man voted intelligently and consistently for 
healthy social legislation, we should have a guarantee against 
injustice and disaster such as never has been—and perhaps in 
no other way can be—provided. 

Of course one cannot broach the subject of action without 
adverting at once to the increased value of united, and there- 
fore of organized, action. In the future that may come; per- 
haps I had better say it is bound to come. But this is too 
early an hour to enter upon that matter, and for the present 
we are contenting ourselves with an appeal to the individual. 


My friends, you were reminded at the beginning of this 
paper that you represent the class of men on whom it would 
seem the welfare of our future must depend. You perceive 
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the proof of this affirmation when you reflect that in a very 
real sense you are to be numbered among the Fathers of the 
Church, since the Church of the next generation will literally 
be composed of your sons and daughters. Prelates and profes- 
sors and missionaries of the present day, all alike, will pass 
away—their bequest of influence to the next generation being 
limited to that moral impulse they will have given by written 
or spoken word, by prayer or by example. But the prelates 
and the professors and the missionaries of the Church fifty 
years hence will be bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh 
—the heirs of your moral and religious, as of your material 
and mental wealth or poverty. They will bear your name— 
they will largely reproduce your lives—and they are the beings 
who must determine, in so far as human act can determine, 
the course of history in society and in the Church for cen- 
turies to come. 

Tell me, Fathers of the Catholic Church, what influence 
will you exert over the men and women of this coming gener- 
ation—what example are you going to leave them in the 
matter of social reform? . 

One might imagine the benign figure of that Mother Church 
which has been parent and nurse and teacher to so many 
ages of Catholic people, smiling down upon the little group 
of her children gathered together at this Conference, and ad- 
dressing them in trustful tones: ‘“‘Children of mine, during 
these twenty centuries, I have been with you through many a 
struggle. Often I have called to you in dire necessity; and 
you have never failed me yet. Was it the cause of faith or 
of purity, of peace, of education, or of charity—never once 
did I find you sluggish or unheroic, but always unselfish, 
vigilant, brave. Now there is another enterprise in hand. 
Again I call upon you and again upon you I must depend. 
This great blundering world of ours, this heedless, far-straying 
generation, in many ways so good and in many ways so bad, 
having been deaf to my voice, has wandered into mortal peril. 
Let us go and save it. It is captive and oppressed; let us 
win for it liberty and justice. Catholic laymen, children of my 
bearing and my upbringing, your brethren, the sons of God, die 
for want of your time, your thought, your labor, your gold, 
your heart’s blood—give to them generously. For, remember, 
only so can you be named the children of my inspiration.” 
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THE VANDALISM OF THE REFORMERS. 


A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


BY CARYL COLEMAN. 


Se LMOST all the intellectual movements of the past, 
mi «of whatever nature they may have been, had 
their prophets or forerunners, hence it is not 
; ai 46 strange to find that the Gothic Revival was no 

————_<# exception to the rule. And that years before 
Pugin wrote his Principles of Christian Architecture; the Gos- 
pel of the Revival, a plea was written in favor of returning to 
pointed architecture in ecclesiastical edifices. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the Church of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, was embellished with a stained-glass 
window that gave great offense to the ultra-Protestants of 
London, as it depicted the Crucifixion, together with repre- 
sentations of saints and angels. The feeling aroused against 
this popish decoration was so strong that it called forth a 
quarto volume of almost two hundred pages in apology for 
the window, and in defense of similar decorations, at the same 
time advocating medieval architecture for church buildings. 

The name of the author of the work (The Ornaments of 
Church Considered, Oxford, MDCCCXCI.) is not given. The 
way in which he handles his subject makes very plain that he 
was a man of learning and wide reading, nevertheless, he 
writes with great timidity, evidently from the fear that he 
might be taken for a Romanist, which would have defeated 
his object. In speaking against the bad taste that then pre- 
vailed in church building and decoration, he says: “ Our 
Gothic ancestors had juster and manlier notions than the 
mimics of Greek and Roman magnificence. The modern taste, 
not content with introducing Roman temples into our churches, 
and representing the virtues under allegorical images, has ran- 
sacked all the fabulous accounts of heathen theology to strike 
out new embellishments for our Christian monuments. Now I 
ask what subjects are properest for religious structures? Such 
as are taken from the Iliad or Aineid? Surely not, for they 
would lead the mind unnecessarily away from its devotion. 
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Let them be taken from the volume that contains those sacred 
truths which cannot be too deeply fixed in our minds.” 

Almost a century later these words, so strong for the time 
in which they were written, were echoed and re-echoed by 
Pugin, but with increased force, in his brilliant, though bellig- 
erent, Apology for the Revival of Christian Architecture, where 
he says: “In the name of common sense, whilst we profess 
the creed of Christians, whilst we glory in being Englishmen, 
let us have an architecture, the arrangement and details of 
which will alike remind us of our faith and our country—an 
architecture whose beauties we may claim as our own, whose 
symbols have originated in our religion and our customs. 
Such an architecture is to be found in the works of our great 
ancestors.” In another work, speaking of Pagan emblems and 
attributes erected in Christian churches, he says: ‘‘ What have 
we, as Christians, to do with all those things illustrative only 
of former error? Is our wisdom set forth by the owl of Min- 
erva, or our strength by the club of Hercules? What have 
we (who have been redeemed by the sacrifice of our Lord 
Himself) to do with the carcasses of bulls and goats? And 
how can we (who surround the biers of departed brethren with 
blazing tapers, denoting our hope and faith in the glorious 
light of the Resurrection) carve the inverted torch of Pagan 
despair on the very tomb to which we conduct their remains 
with such sparkling light? Let us away with such gross in- 
consistencies, and restore the Christian ideas of our Catholic 
ancestors, for they alone are proper for our imitation.” 

If the author of Zhe Ornaments of Church Considered had 
lived to witness the Gothic Revival, he would have indeed re- 
joiced and joined most heartily with the enthusiasts of the 
movement, of which he was the precursor, such as John Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Dr. Rock, and Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle, “ to 
whom the Canons of Gothic architecture were points of faith”; 
men who seemed to believe that the return of England to 
Catholic unity depended on crockets, finials,and gargoyles, the 
cut of a chasuble and the Gregorian chant; men who were 
‘grateful that the orientation of the heavens, and the glowing 
azure of its vault was beyond the reach of the perversity of 
human ingenuity’ andthe paganism of the Renaissance. The 
motive that so strongly moved these earnest men in favor of 
pointed architecture was threefold, vzz., their ardent faith; their 
insular pride; and their sincere belief that Exglish Gothic was 
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the only channel through which an adequate architectonic ex- 
pression could be given to Christianity. Their reason for this 
belief was expressed by one of their number in the following 
words: “The great argument in favor of Gothic architecture 
(as it is generally called) has always appeared to me to be 
that which is derived from the circumstance of its Christian 
origin, meaning, and destination. No man of taste, however 
great his predilection for the Gothic or pointed style on Chris- 
tian grounds, will for a moment deny the beauty of Grecian 
or Roman architecture, but however much he may admire the 
beauty of those styles, he cannot deny their Pagan origin and 
meaning, or the fact that for many hundred years before the 
Christian era their sole and universa] destination was Pagan. 
Hence the preference for the Christian pointed style over the 
Pagan or classical is much less a question of ‘¢aste than one 
of principle. As a question of taste it may be defended, and in 
my opinion powerfully; as a question of principle it becomes 
invincible, and I have no doubt of its ultimate and universal 
triumph, than I have of that of Christianity itself. Christian- 
ity cannot obtain a perfect triumph until every result of its 
teachings, every development of its principles, has obtained an 
universal recognition from the whole human race.” 

What would these men and other disciples of Pugin, if 
they were living, say to those students that now hold that 
English Gothic was the invention of continental rather than 
English mind? For they emphasize the fact that ecclesias- 
tical art of all kinds, during the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
in all the countries of Europe, was largely in the hands of 
Clunisian architects and artists, or under their influence, while 
the church buildings were often constructed by lay-workmen 
trained in the workshops and studios of Cluny. And that in 
the following centuries the great cathedrals and abbeys were, 
as a rule, built by guilds of masons—the inheritors of the 
skill of Clunisian artisans and their teachers, the monks—and, 
moreover, that these guilds were cosmopolitan. Some students 
go further and question the right of Englishmen to any part 
in the invention, not only of Gothic, but of any other form 
of good architecture; their reasons for this opinion being based 
on their interpretation of the historical and constructional de- 
velopment of Gothic architecture, and on the fact that after 
the Reformation had isolated England from intercommunication 
with Catholic nations, the world of art, its architecture and 
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kindred arts, fell into a most lamentable state of decay. As 
Pugin himself says, it was “a gradual decay of four centuries, 
the styles, for styles there were, became so execrably bad that 
the cup of degradation was filled to the brim.” 

The author of Zhe Ornaments of Church Considered, realizing 
this degradation, looked forward, although it must be admitted 
in only a half-hearted way, toward a revival of the ecclesi- 
astical architecture of the Ages of Faith, but, as he says, 
“freed from all superstitious decorations”; at the same time 
he seemed doubtful of the artistic genius of the English 
people, that is as far as painting and sculpture are concerned, 
for he says: “It is the peculiar fate of this island (England) 
to have produced a Shakespeare, a Milton, and a Newton, 
without being able to boast of a painter or statuary, whose 
works can be compared, even by the most partial, with those 
of other nations.” The architectural revival he hoped for has 
come to pass, but some critics are inclined to believe the re- 
vival is even now on the wane, at least as far as the English 
Roman Catholic body is concerned, and that it received its 
“death-blow” in the erection of the so-called Byzantine 
Cathedral of Westminster. A most un-English affair, about 
which the late Pope Leo XIII. “ expressed his wonder that 
Mr. Bentley (the architect) had been sent to Bulgaria or Dal- 
matia to choose his models instead of the vales of Yorkshire, 
so rich in sacred architectural memories.” 

The book under review was, in truth, a voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, and a storehouse of arguments and facts 
favoring the embellishment of churches with paintings, sculp- 
tures, and colored glass windows. The author even dares to 
attack the Book of Homilus on this subject. Yet, with all the 
boldness and learning he brings to bear, there is a tone of fear 
running through the work, as if too much had been said, so 
every now and then he turns aside and abuses Catholics, in 
order, as it were, to show his own orthodoxy. It may be he 
lived too near the time when the precious ornaments, lands, 
and buildings of the church excited the cupidity of sacrilegious 
plunderers to write freely. He had always before his mind the 
greed of the courtiers of the sixteenth century, and the fanat- 
ical hatred of the puritanic iconoclasts of the seventeenth, 
both alike the enemies of art: the first stole the lands, the 
gold and silver vessels, pulled down the churches in order to 
build themselves houses with the materials, or to sell them to 
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the highest bidder; while the latter, with no love for the 
beautiful in their hearts—no soul for God’s light that passed— 


“Through the dim Gothic glass of pictured saints, 
Casements, through which the sunset streams like sunrise 
On long, pearl-colored beards, and crimson crosses, 
And gilded crosiers and cross’d arms and cowls, 

And helms, and twisted armor, and long swords; 
All the fantastic furniture of windows 
Dim with brave knights and holy hermits ”— 


broke in pieces, or removed from the churches, or used as 
targets, almost all the works of art that had escaped the 
plunderers of the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
Elizabeth. 

The author gives many examples of the destruction of 
things ecclesiological, during the days of Oliver Cromwell, 
through the ignorant zeal of the Puritan party, who seem to 
have been animated with a positive hatred of beauty. It is 
appalling to contemplate the desolation they wrought, the 
number of stained-glass windows they smashed, the pictures 
they defaced, and the organs they demolished. 

At Winchester, in the year 1643, a band of these “ sancti- 
monius Pharisees,”” under the command of Sir William Waller, 
tore down the most beautiful wood-carvings in all England: 
stories from the Old and New Testament; rifled the monu- 
mental tomb of William of Wainfleet, the founder of Magda- 
len College, scattering his bones hither and thither. This same 
band, under the authority of Parliament, proceeding from Win- 
chester, visited parish church after parish church, and every- 
where their march was marked by the destruction of works of 
art, the pious offerings of English medieval faith and culture, 
and thus in the short space of three months they brought to 
naught the work of years. Sir William Waller’s destroyers 
were by no means the only ones; there were others of like ilk, 
in various parts of England, committing like acts of vandalism 
—a fact made plain from the pages of the Journal of William 
Dowsing, one of the parliamentary visitors. Under the date 
of January 6, 1644, at Clare, in Suffolk, he tells us, he de- 
troyed two hundred pictures, among them “three of God the 
Father, and three of Christ and the Holy Lamb, and three of 
the Holy Ghost like a dove with wings.” At this time he also 
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removed from the top of the roof of the church statues of the 
twelve Apostles, which were carved in wood, together with those 
of twenty cherubims. Our author, in writing of these Parliamen- 
tarians, says: ‘‘ They always pleaded their conscience for what 
they did. Conscience was the cover to all enormities—what 
made them turn churches into stables, pull down altars, destroy 
paintings and glass windows, especially those where Christ was 
represented in His suffering for the sins of mankind? Why 
still the large capacious thing, their conscience, which was always 
of much larger compass than their understanding.” 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the smashing, mu- 
tilating, selling, and burning of objects of Christian art, togeth- 
er with the destruction of all kinds of tnstrumenta ecclesiastica 
by these vandals, was as child’s play, compared with the devas- 
tations and desecration of sacred things under the authority of 
Elizabeth: “the only supreme governor in spiritual or eccle- 
siastical things or causes.” In the diocese of Lincoln alone, 
during the first eight years of this Queen’s reign, by the official 
sanction of the intruded bishop, no less than a hundred and 
fifty Rood-lofts and their accompanying “‘ images,” the crucifix, 
the statues of St. John and the Blessed Mother, were destroyed. 

The reports of the churchwardens, of the time of Elizabeth, 
to their respective bishops, in answer to the inquiry made in 
virtue of the “ Visitation Articles,’”’ are sad reading, for these 
inquiries, which were also “Injunctions,” were warrants for the 
iconoclastic fanaticism of perverts and the covetous greed of 
the irreligious. Their tenor was much the same in all the di- 
oceses as that issued in 1561 by Parkhurst, Bishop of Norwich: 
‘“‘Whether all aulters, images, holi-water stones, pictures, past- 
ings, as of Th’ assumption of the Blessed Virgin, of the de- 
scending of Christ into the Virgin in the form of a little boy 
at Th’ annunciation of the Aungell, and all other superstitious 
and dangerous monuments, especiallie paintings and images in 
walls, boke, cope, banner, or els where, of the Blessed Trinitie, 
or of the Father {of Whom there can be no image made), be 
defaced and removed out of the church and other places, and 
are destroyed, and the places where such impietie was, so made 
up as if there had been no suche thing there.” 

The one object, above all others, that Elizabeth and her 
bishops wished utterly to destroy was the altar. Archbishop 
Grindal, in his inquiry of 1571, asks: ‘‘ Whether in your churches 
and chappels all aulters be utterly taken down and cleane re. 
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moved, even unto the foundation, and the place where they 
stood paved, and the wall whereunto they joined whited over 
and made uniform with the rest, so as no breach or rupture 
appear?” 

In the churchwards’ reports from every part of England en- 
tries of the following purport may be read by hundreds: 


Parish of Langtoft—z2r of May 1565. 

Itm, iii altar stones—broken and defaced—thone solde unto 
Thomas Woodcroft who turned it to a cestron bottom thother 
occupied about the mending of the church wall and the thirde 
sett in a fire herthe. 


Parish of Horblinge—z8 of Mar. 1565. 
Itm. iii altar stones—ar broken and troughes and bridges 


ar made of theim. 

Itm. the roode lofte—taken down—and sold to Robert 
Cawthorne and Johnne Craile who haith made a weavers lome 
thereof and made windoes and suche like things. 

Parish of Bradley—25 of April 1566. 

Itm. one Rood with Marie and John—brent this yeare— 

Itm. a mass book with all the rest belonging to the popish 
service brent— 

Itm. one altar stone—broken and laid in the high waies. 

Parish of Denton. 6 of April 1563. 

Itm. the images of the roode Marie and Johnne and all 
other images of papistrie were burnte. _ 

Itm. iii banner clothes crosse clothe and one rood clothe & 
one herse sold to Simond hall—he haith made hangings of 


them. 
Itm. one vestment of worsted sold to Willm grene—he haith 
cutt yt in peces and made him a doublett thereof. 


Itm. iii alter stones—broken in peces. 
Parish of Dronght. 
Imprimis one Rood with Marie and John weare brent Ao iii 


Regno. Elizabeth. 

Itm. an altar stone one sup. altarie and linnen clothe for 
thalter defaced ano. pmo. Elizabeth. 

Itm. the tabernacles whearin the xii Apostles stoode with 
other popish papisticall and supsticous Idolls weare brent 
Ano. sexto Elizabeth. : 


The above items are taken from a voluminous list in the 
Episcopal Registry at Lincoln: the original inventories and 
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accounts of the pillage and devastation committed under and 
by the authority of the then Bishop of Lincoln acting for the 
Queen, one Nicholas Bullingham, a man much employed by 
the government in establishing the State Church, in drawing 
up the Thirty-nine Articles, and acting as the gaoler of the 
Bishop of Bath and other Catholic divines. He died in debt, 
leaving a widow, his second wife, and seven children without 
provision for their support, although his epitaph says he was 
“A painful preacher of the truth.” 

These acts of vandalism of his Lordship of Lincoln and his 
fellow Elizabethan bishops, “the appointed officers of a Royal 
Lady who, at her coronation, had openly professed the Catho- 
lic religion,’”? and who had then solemnly pledged herself in 
the face of the nation to maintain “the Ancient Faith,” were 
‘carried out in cold blood, with preparation, resolution, and 
success,” in the face of a believing people to their dismay and 
amazement, but “ who were awe-struck by the punishment with 
which those were threatened who actively interfered in behalf 
of the ancient rites.” 

The confiscations, thefts, and devastations, great as they 
were, which took place through the direct orders or by the 
connivance of Elizabeth and her bishops, were but the echo 
of the greater ones perpetrated by Henry VIII. and his courtly 
sycophants. For example, take one instance, vzz., the spolia- 
tion of the shrine of St. Thomas, from which the King re- 
ceived 4,994 ounces of gold, 4,425 ounces of gilt plate, 840 
ounces of parcel gilt, and 5,286 ounces of plain silver, and no 
end of precious stones, one of which he had mounted for a 
thumb ring. 

The avarice and hypocrisy of Tudor destroyers, led in 
Elizabeth’s reign by William Barlow, the fountain head of 
‘‘ Anglican Orders,’”’ of the works of art which once adorned 
the churches of England, together with the fanatical ravages of 
the Puritan religionist, would be difficult to comprehend in this 
age, when all approve of making the House of God a thing of 
beauty, were it not for the fact that the whole world had be- 
fore its eyes, only a few years ago, the result of the vandalism 
of the Paris Commune. It may be said in very truth that 
greed, and above all that fanaticism of whatever kind—relig- 
ious or irreligious, political or social—is always the enemy of 
every form of art, more particularly Christian Art. 

To return to our author. The Ornaments of the Church 
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Considered is brought to an end by a description of the win- 
dow of St. Margaret, Westminster, which called forth the 
book. The author believed this window to have been made 
by order of the magistrates of Dort, in Holland, for a present 
to be given to Henry VII., but, this King dying before its 
completion, by some strange chance it fell into the hands of 
the Abbey of Waltham (Austin Canons), Essex, where it re- 
mained until the dissolution of that house in 1540, when it 
was removed to New Hall, Essex, and became in turn the 
property of various persons. At one time it was owned by 
Anne Boleyn’s father; later by Genera] Monk, who, to preserve 
it from his puritanical friends, buried it in the ground, where 
it remained until the Restoration; and still later it passed 
into the possession of a Mr. Conyers, who sold it in 1758 to 
St. Margaret’s Church for 400 guineas. 

The foregoing history of the origin of this window has 
been questioned; one authority is inclined to believe it was of 
English manufacture; another that it was ordered in Holland 
by Ferdinand and Isabella as a gift to Henry VII., in honor 
of the marriage of their daughter Catherine to Prince Arthur, 
but before the window reached England Arthur was dead, so 
it was not erected. Whatever the origin of the window may 
have been, there is no doubt about the Queen portrayed in 
one of the side lights being Catherine of Aragon, as she is 
accompanied by her patron, St. Catherine, and the heralded 
symbol of the Kingdom of Granada. 

The subject of the window is the Crucifixion, which is re- 
presented in the usual manner of the sixteenth century, and 
although it is not a work of the highest artistic merit, never- 
theless it is a most interesting example of the later school of 
glass painting. 

Scholars mourn the destruction of the great library of 
Alexandria by the Mohammedans. May not the lovers of the 
beautiful as justly mourn the loss of the art treasures of 
medieval England? Art treasures that were destroyed by the 
avaricious courtiers of Henry VIII., the ecclesiastical syco- 
phants of Elizabeth, the religious fanatics of Cromwell, and 
the time-serving politicians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, who assumed by turn the outward semblance of the 
Catholic and Protestant religions, as best harmonized with the 
desire of lucre and other worldly gains. 














‘ WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORLD.”* 


BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


MHERE is so much of Mr. Chesterton, and every 
bit of him is so full of boisterous and propor- 
tionate health, that when he puts himself (as it 
were) into a book of three hundred pages his 
- critics cannot help feeling a little small—which 
indeed hey are, when compared with him. Unfortunately, 
this feeling of comparative smallness on the part of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s critics has determined only too many of them to take 
him at a disadvantage and, if I may so say, to hit him below 
the belt. One can imagine one of these critics saying to him- 
self: ‘“‘ There stands Mr. Chesterton! All I can see of him I 
can understand, but what I understand doesn’t fit into my 
little scheme of things. It is, therefore, my solemn duty to 
say so.” Then follows a criticism in the best below-the belt 
manner. But, as I said before, this is very unfair to poor 
big Mr. Chesterton. It is not fair for the critics to take snap- 
shots of Mr. Chesterton’s boots and trousers, all painfully 
transfixed with their own little critical pins, and then give 
these snapshots to the world as representations of the man 
himself. | ; 

Having said this, I must now proceed to commit the faults 
which I have so strongly deprecated in others, but having 
confessed that I am going to commit them, I shall at least 
try to avoid doing so. 

Mr. Chesterton’s book, which has now reached its eighth 
edition, is a book about the Home, and What’s Wrong with 
the World is, first, that there are a great many people dying 
for homes of their own, but can’t get them; secondly, that 
there are other people who have homes of their own, but are 
most anxious to get out of them; finally, that the very people 
who don’t want real homes of their own, won’t let anybody 
else have a real home—if they can prevent it. 





*What's Wrong With the World. By G. K. Chesterton, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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In order to emphasize the tremendous importance of the 
Home, our author proceeds to discuss it in relation to the 
other great institutions and realities of life which stand above 
it or about it or beneath it in one or many senses. 

1. There is Heaven which should be above the Home; and, 
please God, very often within it. 

2. There is Earth which should be beneath the Home, and 
a small portion of which should belong to it. 

3. There is the Home itself and them that dwell therein— 
father, mother, and child or children. 

4. There is the State which was made for the convenience 
of the Home, and not vice versa. 

Such, in very rough outline, is the scope of the book; a 
few more lines may now be sketched in. 

The specialist has discovered many things for us, and for 
these he is deserving of thanks; but they are special things. 
We must not mistake them for something greater than those 
old universal things which every child and childlike mind 
must discover and cling to for itself. If we do make this 
mistake we shall lose our senses of proportion and with 
them all that is more excellent in life. Mr. Chesterton has 
been trying for some time, and with great success, to bring 
us all back to a true sense of proportion, to a true sense of 
the things that really matter. 

There is human nature, for instance, omo, man in the 
most generic sense of the term, man as distinguished from the 
brute. There was once no confusion on this point. Every 
one was taught that man was created by God, and also that 
the brutes were created by God, but that man was created in 
the image of God, and that the brutes were not. Then came 
the theory of evolution and the after-theories of that theory. 
What has been the effect of all this on the plain man? Its 
effect has been to obliterate in his mind the clear and dignified 
distinction which he once was accustomed to make between 
himself and the brutes. He is much less inclined than formerly 
to think of himself as a little lower than the angels; he is 
much more inclined to think of himself as little better than 
the brutes and not half as clever. The “missing link” is re- 
sponsibile for a tale of disastrous consequences—consequences 
which are morally, intellectually, physically, and economically 
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disastrous. ‘All abuses may be excused, since evolution may 
turn them into uses. It will be easy for the scientific pluto- 
crat to maintain that humanity will adapt itself to conditions 
which we now consider evil. . . . The new tyrants will 
invoke the future. Evolution has produced the snail and the 
owl; evolution can produce a workman who wants no more 
space than a snail, and no more light than an owl. The em- 
ployer need not mind sending a Kaffir to work underground; 
he will soon become an underground animal like a mole. He 
need not mind sending a diver to hold his breath in the deep 
seas; he will soon be a deep-sea animal. Men need not 
trouble to alter conditions; conditions will soon alter men. 
The head can be beaten small enough to fit the hat. Do not 
knock the fetters off the slave; knock the slave until he for- 
gets the fetters.” It is quite important, then, that big em- 
ployers, as well as small, should keep clearly in their heads, 
and deeply in their hearts, the grand old Christian distinction 
between man, who was made in the image of God, and the 
brutes, who were not. 

But we need not despair. The specialists who have preached 
evolution so incessantly and disproportionately since 1856 are 
coming to the end of their tether: they cannot ‘‘humbug all 
the people allthe time.” Ordinary people will not stand more 
than a nasty dose of evolutionary doctrines, the consequences 
are too painful; they cannot be made to believe much longer 
that they are living in a sort of convict century between a 
past, which is full of nothing but the bones of animals, and a 
future, which is full of nothing but indefinite and impersonal 
despair. If we are to have a living and glorious future we 
must learn encouragement and humility from a living and 
glorious past. ‘‘The future is a blank wall upon which every 
man can write his own name as large as he likes: the past I 
find already covered with illegible scribbles, such as Plato, 
Isaiah, Shakespeare, Michael Angelo. I can make the future 
as narrow as myself; the past (unless indeed one happens to 
be a necrological specialist) must be as broad and turbulent 
as humanity.” The past is full of huge ideals, unfulfilled in- 
deed, and sometimes, alas, abandoned in despair, but great for 
_ all that, and everlasting because sanctioned by God Who made 
man in His own image. “ The first freedom that I claim is 
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the freedom to restore. . . . I merely claim my choice of 
all the tools in the universe; and I shall not admit that any 
of them are blunted merely because they have been used.” 

The old ideals are assailed chiefly by people who have 
never tried them or by people who, having tried them, have 
failed to persevere through their trials. The Home is one of 
these ideals. The Home “is older than the law, and stands 
outside the State. This is not to be understood as meaning 
that the State has no authority over families; that State 
authority is invoked and ought to be invoked in many abnor- 
mal cases. But in most normal cases of family joys and sorrows 
the State has no mode of entry. It is not so much that the 
law should not interfere, as that the law cannot. Just as there 
are fields too far off for law, so there are fields too near; as 
a man may see the North Pole before he sees his own back- 
bone. Small and near matters escape control at least as much 
as vast and remote ones; and the real pains and pleasures of 
the family form a strong instance of this. If a baby cries for 
the moon, the policeman cannot procure the moon—but neither 
can he stop the baby. Creatures so close to each other as a 
husband and wife, or a mother and children, have powers of 
making each other happy or miserable with which no public 
coercion can deal. If a marriage could be dissolved every 
morning it would not give back his night’s rest to a man kept 
awake by a curtain lecture; and what is the good of giving a 
man a lot of power when he only wants a little peace? The 
child must depend on the most perfect mother; the mother may 
be devoted to the most unworthy children; in such relations 
legal revenges are vain. Even in the abnormal cases where the 
law may operate, this difficulty is constantly found; as many 
a bewildered magistrate knows. He has to save children from 
starvation by taking away their bread-winner. And he has 
often to break a wife’s heart, because her husband has already 
broken her head. The State has no tool delicate enough to 
deracinate the rooted habits and tangled affections of the family: 
the two sexes, whether happy or unhappy, are glued together 
too tightly for us to get the blade of a legal penknife between 
them. The man and woman are one flesh—yes, even when 
they are one spirit” (p. 51). 

The Home pulls a man together when and where the State, 
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were it unwise enough to interfere, could only succeed in pull- 
ing him to pieces. Man has many a breaking-point in which, 
for a season, he is insufficient for the occasion. He must be 
helped to survive these breaking-points and helped from the 
outside. Given this help, he will not only recover his interior 
ability to master his distressing difficulty, but he will also grow 
by perseverance to a mature and habitual ease with regard to 
it. 

All institutions, laws, vows, promises, and contracts which 
exist, exist for this main purpose alone—that they enable man 
to survive his breaking points. The three great institutions of 
highest value in this respect are the Church, the Home, and 
the State: the most valuable, because the most spiritual, is 
the Church: the next is the Home: and the last, because it is 
the least spiritual of the three, is the State. 

Why then (the question at once occurs) should the Church 
and the Home, the two institutions which are most valuable to 
man in the crises of his humanity, be compelled by the world- 
ly wise to take with shame the lowest places in their social 
schemes? This question can only be met by another. Who 
are the worldly wise who father such schemes upon us? Mr. 
Chesterton discloses the answer to this question, and also, I 
think, the answer to the first one as well. He says: ‘* The 
luxurious man dictates the tone of nearly all ‘advanced’ and 
‘ progressive’ thought’’ (p. 57). 

Luxury and leisure breed false ideas, and these ideas are 
the “advanced” ideas of to-day. They are spread, it is true, 
by hard-working gentlemen of the press who seldom know 
whence they come and don’t always care to inquire. Take, for 
instance, the ‘‘advanced” ideas which are involved in the 
popular fallacy of free love. Who started them? Surely a 
man of ‘“‘ample means” with a long holiday in which to get 
tired of one woman and a motor car in which to wander look- 
ing for others. Take again the “advanced” idea that women 
should be economically independent of man. “It probably 
arose through the sombre contemplation of some rich banking 
family, in which the banker at least went to the city and pre- 
tended to do something, while the banker’s wife went to the 
Park and did not pretend to do anything at all.” Or, once 
more, take the very ‘‘ advanced” idea that home life is tame 
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and dull. ‘‘ This is, indeed, a rich man’s opinion. The rich 
man knows that his own house moves on the vast and soulless 
wheels of wealth: is run by regiments of servants, by swift and 
silent ritual. On the other hand, every sort of vagabondage 
or romance is open to him in the streets.” And so he gets 
the idea that Home is a dull place and, whether he knows it 
or not, he can’t help spreading this idea of his through the 
mouths and pens of a thousand parasites. 

In his parable of Hudge and Gudge, Mr. Chesterton throws 
still further light upon the hidden sources of “advanced” and 
‘‘ progressive”’ thought. Gudge is a plutocrat, and affects a 
fine old crusted Toryism: Hudge is an idealist, who affects a 
passion for humanity. ‘“‘ Gudge, the plutocrat, wants an anarchic 
industrialism; Hudge, the idealist, provides him with the lyric 
praises of anarchy. Gudge wants women workers because they 
are cheaper; Hudge calls the woman’s work ‘ freedom to live 
her own life.’ Gudge wants steady and obedient workmen ; 
Hudge preaches teetotalism—to workmen, not to Gudge. 
Gudge wants a tame and timid population who will never take 
arms against tyranny; Hudge proves from Tolstoy that nobody 
must take arms against anything. Gudge is naturally a well- 
washed gentleman: Hudge earnestly preaches the perfection of 
Gudge’s washing to people who can’t practise it. Above all, 
Gudge rules by a coarse and cruel system of sacking and 
sweating and bi-sexual toil which is totally inconsistent with 
the free family and which is bound to destroy it; therefore 
Hudge, stretching out his arms to the universe with a prophet- 
ic smile, tells us that the family is something we shall glo- 
riously outgrow” (p. 276). Hudge and Gudge, then, like Jack 
Sprat and his wife, affect profound differences in economic 
taste, but, in spite of these differences, most successfully com- 
bine to “lick the platter clean!” In the case of Hudge and 
Gudge, however, the platter (and what’s on it) is not their 
own—it belongs to some poor family living at a sanitary dis- 
tance from both of them. 

The attack upon the Home is conducted in many and 
various ways. Some attack its protecting atmosphere—that 
atmosphere of religion without which it can neither subsist 
nor cohere. Some attack its material foundations, saying that 
all private property in land should be abolished. Others again 
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attack it in its relations to external institutions and contend, 
for instance, that the Home is made for the State and not 
vice versa—hence in all things the State should command and 
interfere, and that the Home should obey the State and court 
its interference. Or, finally, there are those who attack the 
Home in its internal order of life and procedure and claim to 
reverse this order and procedure for the sole benefit of some 
one of its members. ‘‘A scheme which proposes to leave 
mother and child economically dependent upon the father,” 
writes Mr. Wells, ‘‘ forbids the practical freedom of women.” 

“The practical freedom of women.” What does it mean 
after all? It means that women should be at liberty to do 
anything they please short of living their own proper life in 
its own proper place, which is—the Home. Mr. Chesterton is 
at his very. best on this point. But I have already written 
more than [ should, and quoted more than is usual, but as- 
suredly with the most pure intention of inducing readers, 
whom I have troubled, to go direct to that place where read- 
ing will not be troublesome—namely, to What's Wrong With 
the World. 
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BY W. H. KENT, 0O.S.C. 


RUTH, says the Gaelic proverb, is the food of 
the historian. And the same may be said of 
the biographer, who does for one individual 
what the historian does for an age or fora 

nation. But the task of finding this food and 
lady digesting it is beset with so much difficulty that critics, 
however much they may differ on other matters, are gener- 
ally agreed in complaining of the exceeding rarity of a good 
history or a good biography. Some fail for want of knowing 
the real facts, and thus we are hampered by a host of histor- 
ies and biographies full of false and misleading statements. 
And others, with a painstaking accuracy in regard to dates 
and details, may yet fail to see things in their true propor- 
tions; and the result may be that “lie that is half a truth,” 
which, as the poet says, “is ever the blackest of lies,” since 
in this case it is harder to remove the false impression. 
Even when we set aside those who are ignorant or in- 
competent and those whose malice or party spirit will not 
allow them to tell a true tale, it is still hard to find a fit 
biographer. Nor need we wonder at this; for in truth the 
office seems to require a combination of incompatible condi- 
tions. He must be near to his subject, for how else can he 
have a real knowledge of the facts? And he must be far off 
if he is to see it as a whole in all its aspects and judge it 
with impartial justice. There is a knowledge that seems only 
possible to a contemporary, and a judgment that must needs 
be left to the impartiality of posterity. Looked at in one 
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way, a near kinsman, or an intimate friend, or a comrade in 
arms should be the best of biographers, for beyond the bare 
knowledge of facts accessible to the world at large, he has 
shared his hero’s confidence and can enter into his feelings 
and understand his real motives. But, on the other hand, 
from the nature of the case, such a biographer is in a peculiar 
danger of being swayed by the pardonable partiality that 
comes from these close relations. And it is seldom that the 
impartial outsider is able to acquire or assimilate the knowl- 
edge of the near friend, or that the friend or follower can 
attain to the detachment and aloofness of the stranger. Hap- 
pily, however, some writers do in fact succeed in surmounting 
these difficulties and give us books that are really good 
biographies. And such certainly seem to be the case with 
the lately published Life of Cardinal Vaughan by his kins- 
man and confidant, Mr. J. G. Snead-Cox, the Editor of the 
Tablet, For if the critics agree in complaining of the rarity 
of good biographies, they would seem to be equally at one 
in recognizing this book as one of those rare achievements. 
In fact, a comparison of several reviews in very various journals, 
Catholic, Anglican, Non-conformist, or neutral organs of liter- 
ary criticism, may well support this familiar Latin phrase, 
omnes omnia bona dicere. Nor can this agreement be ascribed 
to any prepossessions in favor of the author or his hero, as 
is sometimes the case where a book owes its success not to 
its own merits but to the magic of a popular name. For 
though Mr. Snead-Cox is by no means a novice in literature, 
his best work has all been done anonymously, and his fame 
as an author only begins with the book before us. And if 
the name of Cardinal Vaughan at any rate was generally 
known, it can hardly be said that it excited any widespread 
enthusiasm such as would account for the popularity of his 
biography. Indeed, we imagine that very many readers, even 
among Catholics, will first learn to know him and appreciate 
his merits from studying the picture presented in these pages. 
Nor, on the other hand, can it be said that the success of the 
book owes anything to this general reader’s ignorance, which 
might have made him too ready to accept pleasing fiction or 
specious special pleading in place of authentic biography. 
For those of us who had other sources of information about 
Cardinal Vaughan and his work, and were thus in a position 
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to test the author’s accuracy, will assuredly accept this as a 
faithful picture of the man and a true record of his life and 
labors. 

It may be well to add that even those readers who must 
needs depend entirely on the author’s word, and have no ex- 
ternal means for testing the accuracy of his statements, may 
yet have some good ground for confidence that the truth is 
being told them. For while the author’s relationship to Car- 
dinal Vaughan, his long association with him in literary work, 
and his obvious possession of a mass of private journals and 
correspondence shows that he can speak of what he really 
knows; on the other hand, his frank acknowledgment of his 
hero’s limitations or failings, and his singularly fair treatment 
of those who came into conflict with the Cardinal, are enough 
to show that this is no idealized biography written by a mere 
disciple or admirer. 

Here, as in the case of most books of biography, the readers 
may be in this way roughly divided into two broad classes, 
the outside public to whom the book makes the hero known, 
and the friends who knew him already, but are none the less 
glad to have the familiar features recalled to them by a faithful 
portrait. But it may be observed that this line of division 
cannot be drawn very sharply. For it is obvious that there 
are many different kinds or degrees of knowledge. And while 
on the one hand most of those who take up the book at all 
must have had some previous knowledge, however slight, on 
the other hand it may well be believed that there are few who 
will not learn something further from the study of this biogra- 
phy. Indeed we may say that, save for a comparatively small 
circle of near kinsmen or intimate friends, most ef us—even 
those who had seemed to know him fairly well—will find here 
much that is little less than a revelation, and much that may 
help to correct previous false impressions. Certainly, many of 
those who had at best but an imperfect and superficial ac- 
quaintance with his policy and opinions, and who did not come 
under the spell of his personal influence, must feel that now, 
for the first time, they have come to know the real Cardinal 
Vaughan. And though it is likely enough that their own ob- 
jections to some parts of the Cardinal’s policy may still retain 
all their force, their whole estimate of the man and his work 
will surely undergo a great change, and as they now know 
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him as he really was, they will esteem him far more highly. 
This, we take it, is the true triumph of the biographer. 

Some of us must have experienced a change of this kind 
on first reading that masterpiece of biographical art, Trevelyan’s 
Life of Lord Macaulay. Perhaps we were long familiar with 
the historian in his writings and his public capacity, and there 
was doubtless much in his historical judgments or his political 
principles that we regarded with imperfect sympathy, if not 
with abhorrence. But on reading Trevelyan, though we might 
retain to the full our Jacobite views of history or our objec- 
tions to some of the essayist’s critical verdicts, we felt that 
we had now come to know the man himself and had learnt to 
regard him with a new sympathy and admiration. In this re- 
spect Mr. Snead—Cox’s Life of Cardinal Vaughan may well be 
likened to the Life of Macaulay. Those who are familiar with 
Sir George Trevelyan’s fascinating portraiture of his uncle will 
be able to appreciate the compliment implied in this compari- 
son, and though it may be feared that the literary and political 
matter which fills the pages of the earlier biography has interest 
for a somewhat wider circle than that which can be reached by 
the most attractive treatment of religious subjects, it may be 
hoped that the life of Vaughan will take a permanent place 
with the life of Macaulay among the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish biographical literature. For both these eminent men, 
. so different from each other both in their personal character 
and in their work and station, were singularly fortunate in 
their biographers, who, it may be added, were both of them 
kinsmen in full sympathy with their subject. And here we 
fancy that though in some respects the purely literary and 
historical value of Trevelyan’s work may give it the first place, 
there is at least one important point on which the palm must 
surely be given to the Catholic biographer. As we have al- 
ready remarked a near kinsman or intimate friend is peculiarly 
open to the danger of undue partiality. He may be tempted 
to give his hero an impossible perfection; and, on the other 
hand, he may do less than justice to those who were arrayed 
against him. Now it must be admitted that, possibly from the 
difference of age and the nearer relationship, Trevelyan is hardly 
able to recognize the limitations or imperfections of Macaulay 
as readily and as frankly as Mr. Snead-Cox is able to do in 
the case of Cardinal Vaughan. And certainly no one can say 
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that Liberal Catholics or others who crossed the path of the 
Cardinal fare as_badly in this biography as the unfortunate 
Croker does in Trevelyan’s pages. This is a distinct advantage, 
for the Life of Cardinal Vaughan necessarily deals with the 
story of many strenuous struggles, such as the controversy on 
Vaughan’s work as an Oblate in St. Edmund’s College, and 
majora movemus the fight for Papal Infallibility in the Zadlet 
and elsewhere, the prolonged conflict with the Regulars in 
Salford and in Rome, the battle with Barnado for poor Catho- 
lic children, and the controversy on Anglican Orders and the 
Reunion movement. And, though on most of these matters 
it may be surmised that the author himself is in sympathy with 
the views of Cardinal Vaughan, no candid advocate of the other 
side could find just ground for taking offense at the picture 
presented in these pages. 

This pacific and conciliatory attitude may be ascribed, we 
suppose, to kindly feeling, or to tact or to prudence. But for 
our part we prefer to dwell on the point that this attitude 
is in accordance with the true nature of biography, and may be 
sufficiently explained by the discriminating instinct of the biog- 
rapher. For it is here that biography, like history, suffers 
most harm from the disastrous intrusion of alien elements and of 
motives not its own. Too many writers forget that while the 
same facts may be considered alike by the theologian, the his- 
torian, and the biographer, they are considered in each case in 
a different aspect, so that each several fact may give rise to 
three distinct questions. It is thus with the great controversy 
on Papal Infallibility and the Vatican Council, which, natural- 
ly enough, fills a conspicuous place in these pages. To the 
theologian, the main point must needs be the doctrine itself, 
and he is chiefly occupied in illustrating the evidence in its 
favor and disposing, as best he may, of difficulties and objec- 
tions. The historian, again, has in some sort an independent 
interest in all the facts and all the persons concerned. For 
him it is necessary to know not only the theological argu- 
ments and evidence, but likewise the state of feeling, whether 
right or wrong, in the various nations or parties. But from 
this point of view of the biographer dealing, let us say, with 
Herbert Vaughan’s campaign in the Zad/e¢t in defense of In- 
fallibility, his method of maintaining the doctrine, his estimate 
ot the opposing parties, and his peculiar policy of suppressing 
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the letters of obnoxious correspondents; the main question 
really lies in the personal equation. It is throughout subjec- 
tive rather than objective. In other words, the chief question 
for the biographer is not so much the doctrine in itself, or the 
facts, or the real state of the opposing parties, but simply the 
question: How did these things appear to Herbert Vaughan? 
For it is by this alone that we can rightly understand his 
character and judge of his conduct in this critical period. It 
matters not that the theologian might be able now to set the 
doctrine in clearer light, or that historical research might en- 
able us to see the actions and motives of Liberals and Inop- 
portunists in a somewhat different aspect. For, however valu- 
able, historically or theologically, these things would really be 
irrelevant to the purpose of the biographer. Mr. Snead-Cox 
seems to see this clearly, if we may judge by the line he takes 
in dealing with Herbert Vaughan’s manner of conducting his 
campaign in the Zad/ed. 

This instance may, indeed, be taken as typical. For, in our 
view of this matter, the same principle will suffice to explain 
the author’s treatment of other controversies, such as those on 
the question of Bishops and Regulars, or on Anglican Orders. 
Here we imagine that this record will be more satisfactory to 
readers in sympathy with Cardinal Vaughan than to a champion 
of the Regulars or to one who looked at the other problem 
from the Anglican standpoint. And such a one might possibly 
be tempted to say that Mr. Snead-Cox was making out a case, 
and that the Religious or the Anglican advocate, like the Lion 
in the Persian fable, might have produced a different result if 
they had been permitted to paint the picture. But further re- 
flection should suffice to show that here again the biographer 
is justified, inasmuch as he is concerned not so much with the 
rights and wrongs of the controversy in itself, but with Her- 
bert Vaughan’s part therein and the motives that determined 
his course of action. It is Herbert Vaughan’s view, and not 
the author’s or the reader’s, that has to be taken into consider- 
ation. Looking at the matter in this light, even those religious 
or Anglican Catos, who would fain have seen the other cause 
triumphant, may still find here a satisfactory explanation and 
vindication of Cardinal Vaughan’s action. And though their 
own views may remain unchanged still they will rise from the 
study of this biography with a new cespect for his character. 
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It is possible, no doubt, for the candid non-Catholic reader 
to give due attention to all the evidence adduced by the biog- 
rapher, and still think Cardinal Vaughan wrong in his theolog- 
ical doctrine, as, on the other hand, it is possible for many 
Catholics to think him mistaken on some points of policy; or 
even when we are all agreed on the end in view some may 
suspect that he was not always happy in his choice of means, 
or that some of his words or actions were hasty or indiscreet. 
But we venture to say that it is scarcely possible for any candid 
and intelligent reader to doubt of his absolute sincerity or his 
single-minded and self-sacrificing service to his Divine Master. 

Nor is this only our own estimate of the effect of this candid 
and illuminating biography. For in the comments of a host 
of critics we find abundant evidence that this is in fact the 
impression produced in many and very various quarters. Not 
to speak of the increased admiration expressed by Catholic 
writers, it is pleasant to note that even in organs of pro- 
nounced Protestantism where such a militant ultramontane 
might have expected scanty sympathy, devout Evangelicals or 
Nonconformists are happy to recognize a true servant of 
Christ under the unfamiliar trappings of a Roman Cardinal. 
As might have been anticipated some exception has been taken 
to some of the Cardinal's devotions or penitential practices, 
though the blame is thrown not on the man but on the sys- 
tem. One critic, for example, lamented the “ materialism ” 
manifested by Cardinal Vaughan when with pious simplicity 
he placed the Brief which appointed him to the See of Salford 
first on the altar and then in the hands of the statues of our 
Lady and St. Joseph, in order as he said that he might thus 
receive his office from their hands. But the objection only 
betrays a strange misconception of Catholic doctrine and the 
principle of religious symbolism. Did the writer imagine that 
Cardinal Vaughan really thought that the material contact of 
the Brief with the hands of the statues could have any bene- 
ficial effect on his episcopal labors? And would it not be 
well, before talking of Roman “ materialism’ to ask what was 
the real meaning of his action? 

We cannot expect Protestants, while they remain what 
they are, to accept the Catholic doctrine of the intercession 
and invocation of the saints. But in judging the conduct of 
Catholics, whether peasants or Cardinals, it is only fair to 
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adopt this doctrine as a hypothesis. And on this theory it 
seemed perfectly natural that a devout Catholic, on taking up 
a new work, should wish to place it, and himself, under the 
protection of his Heavenly Patrons. The main thing, of course, 
is to do this by the inward devotion of the heart. But, unless 
all vocal prayer is to be condemned, it is surely permissible 
to give oral expression to this spiritual dedication. And if 
this may be done audibly, why not also visibly by means of 
some symbolical action. Certainly our other feelings, as love 
and loyalty and patriotism, or national mourning or rejoicing, 
are freely expressed in a visible manner, and why should the 
natural symbolism, so freely allowed in these matters, be denied 
to religion. 

Much the same may be said of the penitential armlet, a 
representation of which is given in the biography, and has 
apparently shocked the susceptibilities of some good people. 
For it may be remarked that sport and fashion have their asceti- 
cism no less than religion. The athlete in training must needs 
mortify some natural appetites, and many have undergone 
painful operations for the removal of some deformity merely 
disfiguring their appearance. May not some bodily penance 
be endured for the sake of a spiritual good? Castigo corpus 
meum, says the Apostle most revered by Protestants. And 
with the Bible before us, it is scarcely possible to reject the 
principles of bodily penance and mortification. And once the 
principle is admitted, the question of means, whether by fast- 
ing from food or enduring other bodily discomfort, is a mere 
matter of detail. There is no need to linger on the point, or 
points, of this little instrument of penance. But it is remarked 
that it has at any rate one special merit, that of secrecy. For 
one whose life was lived in public, any self-denial in the mat- 
ter of food can scarcely escape observation; whereas this pain, 
endured under the cover of rich raiments, may well seem a 
literal fulfillment of the injunction to fast in secret. 

Some question may be raised—and we believe it has been 
raised in certain quarters—as to the wisdom of making such 
matters public now. And some who would in no wise advo- 
cate a general policy of suppression, or anything in the nature 
of idealized biography, would yet prefer that such things as 
their private devotions and practices of penance should be ex- 
cluded by a sort of biographical disciplina arcani. 
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_And it may be urged in support of this view that Cardi- 
nal Vaughan himself would have been horrified at the sugges- 
tion of these posthumous revelations of his private devotions 
and penitential practices. Well, if he had wished to have 
these hidden deeds brought before the world they would have 
had a very different character. And we should be disposed to 
say that it is only on the hypothesis of his disapproval that 
the posthumous publication can be edifying. But we need not 
stay to discuss the general principle of disclosing such private 
matters in works of religious biography. But it may be re- 
marked that on the other view this branch of our literature 
would have to undergo a far more drastic revision than any 
that has been suggested by the most ruthless historical critics. 
And assuming, as all our hagiographers have done hitherto, 
that such revelations of hidden holiness are allowable, it may 
be added that there are some reasons that seem to make this 
course particularly appropriate in a biography of Cardinal 
Vaughan. For on the one hand it may be said that this side 
of his life was so much out of sight, that even among his 
friends and fellow-Catholics his true character was likely to be 
misunderstood. And as in some other respects he presented 
a marked contrast to a man like Cardinal Manning, a super- 
ficial observer might be led to imagine that the austere asceti- 
cism of the one was wholly wanting in the other. If only for 
this reason it is well that the world should know that beneath 
the outward display of pomp and ceremony and the hard 
ptacticality of Herbert Vaughan there was a deep spiritual life 
of lowly self-sacrifice and mortification, fitly symbolized by the 
sharp instrument of penance hidden under the rich robes of 
the Cardinal. On the other hand, it is too commonly sup- 
posed that bodily penances of this kind are only characteristic 
of morbid natures, and that such devotional devices as placing 
a letter in the hands of a statue can only commend themselves 
to weak-minded sentimentalists. And it may, therefore, be 
well for us to see that such things were done by one of such 
a strong and vigorous character, and so full of practical com- 
mon sense, as Herbert Vaughan. 

This reminds us that the book before us, while primarily 
of personal and biographical interest, is withal something 
more; and besides giving us a true and faithful portrait of a 
man, may throw some light on the history of the world in 
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which he moved and help the causes which he had so much 
at heart. Mr. Snead-Cox does not profess to tell the history 
of the time. His book is purely and essentially biographical, 
yet there is enough notice of the circumstance amid which 
his hero lived and labored. to furnish the necessary historical 
background for the central portrait. And, as might be ex- 
pected in the case of one who took such an active part in the 
strenuous religious struggles and ecclesiastical politics of his 
age, the biographical element does much to illustrate and ex- 
plain this history. 

It is easy to imagine how this book might have been 
fashioned if the task had been entrusted to a writer with a 
more pronounced purpose of doctrinal defense on spiritual 
edification. A theological controversialist, sharing Vaughan’s 
views on the chief questions at issue, might have lingered 
longer on the pages devoted to the battles that raged around 
the Vatican Council, and insisted on the lessons to be learnt 
from the rebellious aberrations of critical scholars and histo- 
rians. And then, more occupied with Anglican controversy, 
might have dilated at length on Anglican Orders and the 
movement for Reunion. And thus the book might have be- 
come less a biography than a belated manifesto against liberal 
Catholicism, or a fresh contribution to controversial theology. 
Others, again, anxious for the edification of their readers, 
whether within or without the Catholic fold, would have given 
us more of an idealized biography, casting a veil of decorous 
reticence over such painful episodes as the battle of Bishops 
and Regulars, or what may be called. the unseemly squabble 
between two Catholic prelates as to the funeral expenses of a 
brother bishop. 

Such changes or omissions might be defended, we suppose, 
as a necessary subordination of biography or history to some 
higher interest. And it may be urged with great plausibility 
that the triumph of true religion, and the avoidance of scandal 
whereby souls may perish, are matters of far greater moment 
than the perfection of biographical portraiture or the require- 
ments of historical criticism; and that it would be better that 
the fullness and artistic proportions of the biography should 
be sacrificed, so that all scandal may be avoided and Catholic 
orthodoxy may be more firmly established. But, on the other 
hand, it may be urged with yet greater force that a biography 
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mainly devoted to its proper purpose of personal portraiture 
may in the end be of more help to the Catholic theologian 
and historian than one that is a polemical pamphlet; and that, 
in the truest sense of the word, a frank and faithful history 
or biography is far more edifying than a bowlderized version. 
For, after all, what can be more scandalous than the implied 
confession that the real facts of Church history are not fit for 
publication? Rightly understood, it is the real history, whether 
of men or nations, that enlightens and edifies; and there are 
lessons to be learnt from the darker as well as from the 
brighter pages. As Pope Leo XIII. reminded us, we have an 
example of this in Holy Scripture itself, which records the 
falls and failings of God’s chosen servants. And for this reason 
the Church historian or religious biographer who frankly and 
fearlessly sets forth the truth to the best of his ability may 
b: satisfied that he is thereby rendering a service to the cause 
of religion. A true and faithful biography of a Bishop who 
has lived and labored for the Church of God is something 
more than a mere literary memorial. It is in some sort a 
continuation of his life and activity. For if the work is done 
well, the man himself still lives and speaks in its pages, so 
that all who read may profit by his example and share the 
advantage of his inspiring influence, like the friends among 
whom he moved in his mortal pilgrimage. If a good biogra- 
phy is in any case a rarity, a good life of a great Bishop is, 
naturally, yet more rare. And we may well be grateful to 
Mr. Snead-Cox for giving us such a book in his Life of 
Herbert Cardinal Vaughan. 
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Nots. The thirteenth of November, 1910, marks the third anni- 
versary of the death of Francis Thompson. [Epiror C. W.] 


BY A. B, PURDIE. 


I.—HIS LIFE, 


sage CHILL, damp night in London’s streets, an hour 
# from midnight; thin mists are curling round the 
street and shop lamps, and underneath passers- 
by, wrapped close and warm, hurry home to genial 
“al firesides. On the curbstene stands the ubiqui- 
tous 1 abel, lethargied by the biting air and too dulled to 
drive his meagre trade. The night advances; the crowd melts; 
the garish shop-lights are extinguished ; and London commits 
itself to the darkness, the passer-by to his home, the hawker 
to the shadowy arches by the Thames Embankment, or the 
refuse-heaps of Covent Garden. 

Some thirty years ago, if we had been among those passers- 
by in the shadow of Charing Cross, we would perhaps have 
been struck ‘by a hawker thereabouts, an unprofessional one 
indeed, and one whom the world, with a sympathy extending 
only to words, would describe as having seen better days. 
Thin and nerve-broken, physically shattered, he‘is clad in a 
shabby, frayed ulster and disastrous hat, and seeks to earn a 
few pence from the ‘sale of matches. How many, I wonder, 
who saw and perhaps pitied that wretched piecing of humanity, 
realized that it was a tabernacle containing the fair soul of a 
sweet and true singer? How many, I wonder, who passing 
in the later watches of the night, and recognizing that same 
figure reposing on the rubbish heap of vegetables, realized 
that to the sleeper it was a Jacob’s stone whereto descended 
the angels of song? And how many, pitying that frail form» 
cold and shivering on the Thames Embankment, with the gray, 





* Poems. By Francis Thompson. Sister Songs. By Francis Thompson. Mew Poems. 
By Francis Thompson. New York: John Lane Company: London: Burns & Oates: 
Shelley, By Francis Thompson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; London: Burns & 
Oates. 
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sullen river beneath and cold sky above, imagined that therein 
was grandest inspiration ? 

The gods are hard to their children; Francis Thompson 
was to drink deeply of the bitterness of life, that thus the 
sweetness might be more sweet. 


A short sketch of the life of this great Catholic poet will, 
perhaps, help to our appreciation of his poetry, which was the 
sincere effluence of his life—a life concerning which, he wrote: 


Whereof thou hast not the surmise, and slight 
Is all that any mortal knows thereof. 


He was born at Preston, in 1859, and at the age of eleven 
went to Ushaw College, with the intention of devoting himself 
to the service of God—a fond hope that was never to be real- 
ized. Some of his old school-fellows have recalled the dusty 
past, when “ Tommy,” a frail-looking lad, with high cheek- 
bones and retroussé nose, would sidle quaintly along the ambu- 
lacium wall—“the cynosure of neighboring eyes”; they have 
told of his strange, meditative ways, which won for him the 
sobriquet “‘mooney,” and his great aptitude for fireside talk- 
ing. He was extremely fond of the fire and was alternately 
nick-named ‘“‘ brown-silks” from the heat-affected color of his 
garments. Thus early, too, did he develop his love of poetry: 


From almost earliest youth 
I raised the lids o’ the truth, 
And forced her bend on me her shrinking sight ’’ 
(Sister Songs, p. 26). 
Tommy” was generally to be seen poring over some tome 
of verse, either diligently transcribing or in absorbed reading, 
running his nervous fingers through his hair. His shyness and 
aloofness, which he was never rid of through life, were not 
results of melancholy; he was bright-humored and witty, and 
even organized a band of pirates in the Bounds! As he rose 
higher in the school, his love of literature increased, and the 
end of each year would see him at the top of his class in 
classics and literature, and at the bottom in mathematics. A 
few of his poetical efforts in these days have survived. His 
“‘juvenalia” of a more serious nature, particularly a little 
descriptive essay on “‘ The Storming of the Bridge of Lodi,” 
did not pass unnoticed by his superiors. 
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In sports, as is common to his class, he made no mark, but 
cricket had a strange fascination for him, and after death, 
among his papers were found the averages of the leading 
cricketers of the past thirty years. Attached to them was the 
following stanza, trifling, perhaps, yet weird, and showing how 
naturally Thompson read the spiritual into the practical and 
material— 


It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though my own red roses * there may blow; 

It is little I repair to the matches ot the Southron folk, 
Though the red roses crest the caps, I know. 

For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 

And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 

And I look through my tears on a soundless-clapping host 
As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 

To and fro. 
O my Hornby ¢ and my Barlow f long ago! 


School-life, which meant for Thompson days of quiet dream- 
ing, and a paradise wherein he held converse with the soul of 


poesy, came to a close in 1877, when he was in the class of 
syntax: an unsympathetic stepmother, with very worldly 
ideals, was perhaps primarily responsible for the shattering of 
an incipient vocation, and Francis Thompson proceeded from 
Ushaw to Owen’s College, Manchester, to study medicine with 
the ultimate purpose of succeeding to his father’s practice. 
This was the last thing in the world to which the poor boy 
was naturally inclined; the soul and not the body was to be 
his province, the immaterial and not the gross material. In 
his initial clinic he fainted at the first sight of warm, flowing 
blood; and thereafter studiously avoided lecturer and lecture- 
room, and wandered over the libraries and reading-rooms of 
Manchester to satisfy his all-absorbing passion. As a con- 
‘sequence, he failed in his examinations, and at length, unable 
to abide the righteous indignation and anger of his father, fled 
from home and eventually came, resourceless, to London. Lack- 
ing initiative and physical strength, he felt the pinch of life at 
once; he gained what scant pittance he could by selling 
matches, calling cabs, holding horses, or doing any odd jobs 


* An allusion to the poet’s Lancashire parentage. 
tA famous Lancashire cricket player. 
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that came his way. Still, his earnings were not sufficient for 
the necessary sustenance of life; numberless nights his bed was 
a seat in the Park, on the Embankment, in Covent Garden, or 
in the kindly shade of some railway arch. In one of his 
poems he makes reference to this misery: 


Forlorn and faint and stark 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star ; 
Yea, was the outcast mark , 
Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny ; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For time to shoot his barbéd minutes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In night’s slow-wheeléd car 
(Sister Songs). 


It was too much for his tender frame; hunger and cold told 
on his weak constitution; he was wretchedly ill at times, deso- 
late and abandoned. He, whose experiences in so many respects 
are similar to those of De Quincey, at last had recourse, like 
the writer of the “‘ Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,” to 
laudanum, and gained relief, even if temporary and fraught 
with dire effects, from the burden of intolerable woe. In the 
after years he sung of the earth which 


Against its own dull will 
Ministers poppies to our troublous thought * 
(‘‘ Anthem of Earth ’’) ; 


and his was the cry of De Quincey’s—“ O just, subtle, and 
mighty opium! that to the hearts of rich and poor alike, for 
the wounds that will never heal, and for ‘the pangs that tempt 
the spirit to rebel’ bringest an assuaging balm; eloquent op- 
ium! that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away the purposes 
of wrath . . . for one night gives back the hopes of 
pow ss 8” 

We will not here enter upon the full details of the story 
of his redemption; he was rescued from the misery of the 
streets, and never again suffered homelessness, Passed forever 
were the days when Ferdinand de Rothschild might pay him 
in silver for a halfpenny newspaper; passed forever that sad 


*C/. Virgil's ‘‘Soporiferum papaver” (Aen. iv.). 
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yet happy night, when half-dead he received the charity of a 
poor girl of the streets—a child of sin. And as De Quincey 
has immortalized Anne, so was the deed of this Magdalen to 
be told to the world—‘“ for a memorial of her”: 


‘ . and, bled of strength, 
I waited the inevitable last. 
Then there came past 
A child; like thee, a spring flower; but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 
And through the city streets blown withering. 
She passed—O brave, sad, lovingest tender, thing !— 
And of her own scant pittance did she give, 
That I might eat and live: 
_ Then fled, a swift and trackless tugitive 
(Sister Songs). 


And so the little tragedy of his life was finished; he met, 
in his dreary perambulations about London, an old college 
friend not in very bright circumstances, but not so low as to 
refuse shelter to the “Tommy ” Thompson of his old school- 
days. In this more settled state our poet took pen and paper, 
and a few weeks later the editor of Merrie England, a Catho- 
lic magazine of the eighties, was poring over the most un- 
presentable of manuscripts, but one which was worth decipher- 
ing. Thompson’s future was determined; he was invited to the 
editor’s office, and thence to his home to be received into the 
family. Here were spent perhaps the happiest days of his 
life, when he felt not want, and breathed in a thoroughly 
literary atmosphere. His benefactors and their children have 
received a legacy of song that will immortalize:them. They 
were, indeed, the inspiration of many of the poems in his first 
volume, published in 1893, and of Sister Songs, which appeared 
in 1895 and was dedicated to Monica and Madeline Meynell. 
He dedicated his first work to Wilfrid and Alice Meynell in 
the following lines: 


If the rose in meek duty 
May dedicate humbly 

To her grower the beauty 
Wherewith she is comely, 

If the mine to the miner 
The jewels that pined in it, 
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Earth to diviner 
The springs he divined in it, 
To the grapes the wine-pitcher 
Their juice that was crushed in it, 
Viol to its witcher 
The music lay hushed in it, 


- Their lives if all livers 
To the Life of all living, 
To you, O dear givers! 
I give your own giving 
(Dedication to Poems); 


and to one of the children he wrote: 


Over thy form, dear child, alas! my art 
Cannot prevail ; but mine zmmortalizing 
Touch I lay upon thy heart. 
Thy soul’s fair shape 
In my unfading mantle’s green I drape, 
And thy white mind shall rest, by my devising, 
A Gideon-fleece amid life’s dusty drouth 
(Proem to Sister Songs). 


The evil effects of the laudanum habit made themselves 
felt on Thompson, and, “‘ unwinding the accursed chain,’’ to use 
a phrase of De Quincey’s, he retired to repose and quiet in the 
Premonstratensian Monastery at Storrington. In that pretty 
Sussex village 


Where the thistle lifts a purple crown 
Six foot out of the turf, 
And the harebell shakes on the windy hill 
(‘« Daisy”), 


he tound plenty to appeal to his rich, poetical faculty. Here 
he watched Nature, ‘‘ dabbled his fingers in the day-fall,” rev- 
eled in the sunset, and saw in the stars ‘‘ glimmering tapers 
round the day’s dead sanctities.” This was the scene of his 
happiest musings and the inspiration of some of his most 
beautiful imagery. 

It was here that he penned his ‘‘ Ode to the Setting Sun,” 
which drew a delighted editor by express train from London, 
on an errand of congratulation. 


The red sun, 
A bubble of fire, drops slowly toward the hill, 
While one bird prattles that the day is done. 
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He is sad at its setting—at the death of the day. Death and 
birth are the fairest things in life, and the fairer of these is Death. 
Is not the glory of everything in its fall? 


It is the falling star that trails the light, 

It is the breaking wave that hath the might, 
The passing shower that rainbows maniple. 

Is it not so, O thou down-stricken Day, 
That draw’st thy splendors round thee in thy tall? 


And as the golden orb dips slowly in the west, he apos- 
trophizes it, lauds its greatness and beneficence—“ Thou, geni- 
tor, that all things nourishest’’ from the earth that “ was 
suckled at thy shining breast’? to the “splendid rose”— 


With dusky cheeks burnt red 
She sways her heavy head, 
Drunk with the must of her own odorousness. 


O why must all beauty pass? Why must Orpheus ever pur- 
sue a doomed Eurydice? is his heartfelt cry. 


Even as he trembles to the impassioned kiss 
Of reincarnate Beauty, his control 
Clasps the cold body, and foregoes the soul ! 
Whatso looks lovelily 
Is but the rainbow on life’s weeping rain. 


And the sun is set: “no rift disturbs the dewy shade and 
chill”; and as the poet meditates, he sees a symbol in the 
sun— ; 
If with exultant tread 
Thou foot the Eastern sea, 
Or like a golden bee 
Sting the West to angry red, 
Thou dost image, thou dost follow 
That King-Maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 
Gave thee, angel-god, thy station : 
Thou art of Him a type memorial. 
Like Him, thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon‘thy Western rood ; 
And His stained brow did veil like thine to-night, 
Yet lift once more Its light, 
And, risen, again departed from our ball, 
But when It set on earth arose in Heaven. 
Thus hath He unto Death His beauty given : 
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And so of all which form inheriteth 
The fall doth pass the rise in worth ; 

For birth hath in itself the germ of death, 
But death hath in itself the germ of birth. 


And in an after strain, as he stands in the shadow of the 
Cross before the monastery gates, he sings: 


Even so, O Cross! thine is the victory. 
Thy roots are fast within our fairest fields; 
Brightness may emanate in Heaven from thee, 
Here thy dread symbol only shadow yields. 


Therefore, O tender Lady, Queen Mary, 
Thou gentleness that dost enmoss and drape 
The Cross’s rigorous austerity, 
Wipe thou the blood from wounds that needs must gape. 


‘* Lo, though suns rise and set, but crosses stay, 
I leave thee ever,’’ saith she, ‘‘ light of cheer.’’ 
’Tis so: yon sky still thinks upon the Day, 
And showers aérial blossoms on his bier. 


At Storrington, too, our poet composed that pretty lyrical 
piece to “ Daisy,” whom he met on the South Downs. 


The hills look over on the South, 
And southward dreams the sea; 
And, with the sea-breeze hand in hand, 
Came innocence and she. 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington 
On the turf and on the spray ; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the Daisy-flower that day! 


After recuperating his lost strength, he returned to lodg- 
ings in London, but never a day passed but he visited the 
Meynells, and spent some few hours in the family circle, de- 
lightful in his simplicity, even more garrulous than when he 
held forth before his school-fellows at Ushaw, moving the 
children to laughter by his odd little ways, and especially 
when manipulating his after-dinner cup of coffee, he stirred 
with such vigor, as to deposit the best part of the contents in 
the saucer or elsewhere; he added to their mirth by entering 
into complicated explanations to the effect that that little foi- 
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ble was hereditary. And the laughter of the children he not 
only pardoned but loved for many years, so the mother tells 
us. 

The year 1891 was marked by the death of Cardinal Man- 
ning, and Thompson’s editor asked him for a poem on the 
subject. This elicited from the poet a threnody ‘‘To the 
Dead Cardinal ”’—which is characterized more by the personal 
note of dread anticipation, and despair as to his own fate 
hereafter. It was written in one of those intervals of depres- 
sion and spiritual desolation into which he occasionally lapsed: 


The grave is in my blood; 
I shake 
To winds that take 


Its grasses by the top; 
The rains thereon that drop 
Perturb 
With drip acerb 


My subtly answering soul ; 
The feet across its knoll 
Do jar 
Me from afar. 


I have no thought that I, 
When at the last I die, 
Shall reach 
To gain your speech. 


But you, should that be so, 
May very well, I know, 
May well 
To me in hell 


With recognizing eyes 
Look trom your Paradise— 
‘*God bless 
Thy hopelessness! ’’ 


In the following year Thompson was introduced to Coventry 
Patmore, another Catholic of high and beautiful thinking, who 
paid his tribute to his younger brother in a fine appreciation 
in the Fortnightly Review. He spoke of the ‘‘ qualities which 
ought to place him in the permanent ranks of fame with 
Cowley and with Crashaw,” and wrote: “Mr. Thompson 
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places himself, by these poems, in the front rank of the pioneers 
of the movement, which, if it be not checked, as in the his- 
tory of the world it has once or twice been checked before, 
by premature formulation and by popular and profane per- 
version, must end in creating ‘a new heaven and a new 
earth.’” Their admiration was mutual. Thompson has in 
turn paid his tribute to Patmore in his poem on the portrait 
by Sargent: 

If any be 

That shall with rites of reverent piety 

Approach this strong 

Sad soul of Sovereign Song, 

Nor fail and falter with the intimidate throny ; 

If such there be, 

These, these are only they 

Have trod the self-same way ; 

The never-twice-revolving portals heard 

Behind them clang infernal, and that word 

Abhorréd sighed of kind mortality, 

As he— 

Ah! even as he! 


These two poets met in 1894 at Pantasaph, where Thomp- 
son, under the kind care of the Capuchin Friars, was resting 
again for reasons of health. Among Patmore’s correspondence 
is a letter dated 1894 to his wife, referring to this visit: 
‘‘Francis Thompson and all the Fathers spent two hours last 
night in my room, and we had excellent talk. Father Anselm, 
the superior, and a profound contemplative, said he had never 
read anything so fine as the ‘Precursor.’ . . . The Fathers 
help me to get through my cigarettes, of which I should like 
to have another consignment as soon as possible. I spend 
part of my day with Francis Thompson, who is a delightful 
companion, full of the best talk. The monks feed me up as 
if I were a pig being fattened for the fair and give me as 
much of their company as I like to have” (Champney’s 
Coventry Patmore. I1., p. 133). 

It was at Pantasaph, in the midst of a country of glorious 
sunsets, that Thompson composed his last pieces, which were 
published as New Poems in 1897. These mark the close 
of his poetical career, which extended over five years. Coven- 
try Patmore had died in 1896, and after that Thompson gave 
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but two odes to an appreciative world, the one written on 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, for the Daily Chronicle, the other 
an ode on the English Martyrs, which appeared in the pages 
of the Dublin Review. 

His efforts were now directed to the writing of prose, and 
he joined the staff of the Academy, and also contributed to the 
Atheneum. He wrote articles and reviewed books on any 
conceivable subject—poetry, biography, history, theology, and 
even strategy. His thought and expression was still as bril- 
liant as in early days, and his language rich and sonorous. 
‘*A Thompson article in the Academy,” says Lewis Hind, who 
was editor at that time, ‘‘ gave distinction to the issue. What 
splendid prose it was! Reading the proofs, we would declaim 
passages aloud for the mere joy of giving utterance to his 
periods. He wrote a series of articles on Poets and Prose- 
Writers, which must some day be recovered from the files; 
he wrote on anything.” Mr. Wilfrid Whitten (“John o’ Lon- 
don”), too, who worked with him on the Academy, has given 
us a description of Thompson at this time: ‘‘A stranger 
figure than Thomson’s was not to ‘be seen in London. Gentle 
in looks, half-wild in externals, his face worn by pain and the 
fierce reactions of laudanum, his hair and straggling beard 
neglected, he had yet a distinction and an aloofness of bear- 
ing that marked him in the crowd; and when he opened his 
lips, he spoke as a gentleman and a scholar. A cleaner mind, 
a more naively courteous manner were not to be found. .. . 
No money (and in his later years Thompson suffered more from 
the possession of money than from the lack of it) could keep 
him in a decent suit of clothes for long. Yet he was never 
“seedy.” From a newness too dazzling to last, and seldom 
achieved at that, he passed at once into a picturesque nonde- 
script garb that was all his own, and made him resemble some 
weird pedlar or packman in an etching by Ostade.” 

The only prose-works of his that have been published, are 
Health and Holiness, A Study of the Relations Between Brother 
Ass the Body and his Rider the Soul, an Zssay on Shelley, 
of which we shall have more to say later, and a biography, 
St. Ignatius Loyola, These last two are posthumous publica- 
tions, and were found among much literary material which 
Thompson has left, and which is by degrees being presented 
to expectant readers in various periodicals. 
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Thompson’s health, we have observed, was never good, and 
at last his frail system fell a prey to consumption. He was 
wasting visibly, and not even Storrington of sweet memories 
could restore his waning powers. There he stayed in the 
earlier part of 1907 with Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blount, but on 
November 2 was taken to London, where he entered the 
Hospital of SS. John and Elizabeth, in St. John’s Wood, as a 
private patient. — 

Ten days later, in the slow dawn of a November morning, 


When dusk shrunk cold, and light trod shy, 
And dawn’s grey eyes were troubled grey. 
And souls went palely up the sky, 


his soul too was summoned hence by its Maker. 

He was buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery, at Kensal Green, 
next to the grave of Mrs. Craigie, and in his coffin among other 
tokens was placed a handful of roses from George Meredith, 
with the testimony: “A true poet, one of a small band.” 

So closed a short but remarkable life; he had given his 
message to the world and eased his aching breast of melodies; 
nor fretted he to give back to the red earth his little ‘‘ puff of 
dust.” 

Tellus, behold me come, 
Thy son stern-nursed ; who mortal-motherlike, 
To turn thy weanlings’ mouth averse, embitter’st 
Thine over-childed breast. Now mortal-sonlike, 
I thou hast suckled, Mother, I at last 
Shall sustenant be to thee. Here I untrammel, 
Here I pluck loose the body’s cerementing, 
And break the tomb of life; here I shake off 
The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 
And to the antique order of the dead 
I take the tongueless vows: my cell is set 
Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is ended 
In a little peace 

(‘* Anthem of Earth ’’). 


II.—HIS WORK. 


It is our next duty to speak a little of Thompson’s work, 
not with the pretensions of a critic, but with the appreciation — 
of a humble admirer. And here I beg the indulgence of my 
readers if I appear to do him an injustice by many omissions. 
In the space at our disposal, our treatment must necessarily 
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be restricted; but if I can give some small idea of the place 
which Thompson holds in poetry, of his genius and of his 
power, my purpose will be realized. 

I hope to achieve this by immediately turning to his great 
essay on “‘ Shelley,” which appeared posthumously in the pages 
of the Dublin Review, and to which an interesting history is 
attached. Now his fellow-poets and reviewers hailed Thomp- 
son in almost a frenzy of delight, as a second Crashaw— 
‘‘Crashaw born again, but born greater,” said one; and others 
classed him as a member of the Metaphysical School, in which 
Crashaw and Donne were leading lights, and whose habit it 
was to seek “to express something after, something behind, 
the simple obvious first sense and suggestion of a subject” 
(Saintsbury, p. 411). They tried to give expression to the 
expressionless and inexplicable, if one may speak so boldly; 
to describe and draw out those deep currents that flow in the 
waters of the soul; poetry isthe true pantheism seeing where 
God has traced His finger in all things: 


All things by immortal power, 
Near or far, 
Hiddenly 
To each other linkéd are, 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star 
(‘* Mistress of Vision ’’) ; 


perceiving how great is allied to small, and how small is greats 


Nature is whole in her least things exprest, 
Nor know we with what scope God builds the worm 
(‘* Correlated Greatness’’). 


In true knowledge of Nature, too, is a needed a supplemen- 
tum sensuum defectut, which the Metaphysical School supplied 
by a daring richness of imagery, conjuring up from behind 
every image and every ostensible thought, vistas and back- 
grounds of others dimly vanishing, with glimmers in them here 
and there into the final enigmas of life and soul. Thompson, 
then, was classed among the Metaphysicals, and as one of the 
best of them; and he himself in the essay published after his 
death, in which he forwards a vigorous afologia for Shelley, 
ranks that poet as a Metaphysical indeed, but as what the 
Metaphysical School should have been. He calls Crashaw a 
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Shelley mangué, and Shelley the range found for which the 
Metaphysical School was trying. So then we can institute our 
comparison. On the one hand we have his contemporaries ap- 
plauding Thompson as a Crashaw, but greater; on the other 
hand Thompson writing passionately of Shelley and extolling 
him as the ideal which Crasbaw should have been but was 
not. It would not be an unjust conclusion perhaps that 
Thompson then is a Shelley, and though not committing our- 
selves to such a statement, we may with profit listen to what 
Thompson has to say of Shelley and see if he is mirroring 
himself, giving us as it were a piece of self-criticism. 

He opens his remarks with an ardent appeal for Catholic 
appreciation and recognition of poetry. ‘‘ Once poetry was as 
she should be,” he says, ‘‘the lesser sister and helpmate of 
the Church; the minister to the mind, as the Church to the 
soul, But poetry sinned, poetry fell; and in place of lovingly 
reclaiming her, Catholicism cast her from the door to follow 
the feet of her pagan seducer. The separation has been ill 
for poetry; it has not been well for religion.” In impas- 
sioned sentences he calls for the home-return of his prodi- 
gal, for the reunion of sanctity and song, the intertwining of the 
palm and the laurel. ‘‘ This beautiful, wild, feline poetry, wild 
because left to range the wilds, restore to the hearth of your 
charity, shelter under the rafter of your faith; discipline her 
to the sweet restraints of your household, feed her with the 
meat from your table, soften her with the amity of your chil- 
dren; tame her, fondle her, cherish her; you will no longer then 
need to flee her. Suffer her to wanton, suffer her to play, so 
she play round the foot of the Cross.” And that isthe key- 
note of the whole of Thompson’s poetry: 


Ah! let the sweet birds of the Lord 
With earth’s waters make accord ; 
Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree, 

Fruit of the Hesperides 
Burnish take on Eden’s trees, 
The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew ot Olivet, 
And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows 
(‘‘ To a Poet Breaking Silence ’’). 
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To him the earth is the Church; the ritual of Nature and 
of the Catholic Church are one and the same; the former in 
the pageantry of the seasons, the latter in her grand solemn 
Offices, pays homage to the great God. 


All Nature sacerdotalseems. . . . 
The calm hour strikes on yon golden gong, 
In tones of floating and mellow light, 
A spreading summons to even-song. 
See how there 
The cowléd night 
Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary-stair. 
What is this feel of incense everywhere? 
Clings it round folds of the blanch-amiced clouds, 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 
The mighty spirit unknown, 
That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered Throne? 
(‘‘A Corymbus for Autumn ’’). 


To Thompson everything on this earth and in this world 
is sacrament and symbol of the great truths of faith: the stars 
are: 

Heaven’s death-lights which kindle yellow spark by spark 
Beneath the dreadful catafalque of the dark. 


Nature is a 


Never-done ungaped-at Pentecostal miracle, 


Our Lady is 


Sweet stem to that rose Christ, who from the earth 
Suck’st our poor prayers, conveying them to Him 
(Sister Songs), 


and the Sun is symbol of the Blessed Sacrament which ‘‘Day, 
a dedicated priest, lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly,” from out the 
Eastern tabernacle, sprinkling benediction through the dawn 
and blessing the earth, and in the purple evening setting it 
‘‘in august exposition meetly within the flaming monstrance 
of the West’’* (‘‘ Orient Ode”). 

Thompson, then, is the pioneer of the new movement, or 
rather the old movement revived, which he so strongly advo- 
cates in his essay. Let us proceed, and see what he has to 
say concerning Shelley, and mediately concerning himself. 


* Cj. Psalm 18, ‘‘ In sole posuit tabernaculum suum.” 
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In the first place he declares we have “no lineal descend- 
ant in the poetical order” of Shelley—and this is owing to 
the general defect of modern poetry—the predominance of art 
over inspiration, of form over soul. Our poetry is not suffi- 
ciently free and spontaneous; its movement is hampered by 
useless ornament, which makes it artificial. 

‘‘There is a certain band of words,” he writes, “the Pre- 
torian cohorts of poetry, whose prescriptive aid is invoked by 
every aspirant to the poetical purple, and without whose pre- 
scriptive aid none dares aspire to the poetical purple: against 
these it is time some banner should be raised.’”” Thompson 
himself does so with a vengeance in his own poetry. He has 
been called a word-coiner, obscure, involved, ungrammatical, 
hyperbolical, and long-winded, so that one critic suggested 
that Mr. Thompson would call a spade—‘‘a broad obtuse 
Chalybian delving blade.” 

Yet if he is obscure and involved, as indeed at times he is, 
it is due to the fact, which he recognizes himself, that his power 
of vision is greatly in excess of his power of expression; that 
our “untempered speech,” descended “grimy and rough-cast 
still from Babel’s bricklayers,” is impotent to catch his finest 
thought. He is possessed 


With sight to pass the frontier of all spheres 

And voice which does my sight such wrong. 
O dismay! 
I, a wingless mortal, sporting 
With the tresses of the sun? 
I, that dare my hand to lay 
On the thunder in its snorting ? 
Ere begun, 

Falls my singed song down the sky, even the old Icarian way ”’ 
(‘‘ The Mistress of Vision’’). 


But better perhaps that his music should be wild and true, 
than too scrupulously exact, labored, and perhaps false, Shelley 
is his ideal poet for this very spontaneity, and Shelley was 
spontaneous because he was ever a child. ‘‘ Know you what 
it is to be a child? It is to be something very different from 
the man of to-day. It is to have a spirit yet streaming from 
the waters of baptism; it is to believe in love, to believe in 
loveliness, to believe in belief; it is to be so little that the 
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elves can reach to whisper in your ear; it is to turn pump- 
kins into coaches, and mice into horses, lowness into loftiness, 
and nothing into everything, for each child has its fairy-god- 
mother in its own soul; it is to live in a nutshell, and to 
count yourself the king of infinite space; it is 


To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour; 


it is to know not as yet that you are under sentence of life, 
nor petition that it be commuted into death.” 

And such an enchanted child was Shelley to the end of 
his days, keeping his dream unbroken. For poor Thompson, 
as we have seen, the dream was all too rudely shattered and 
spoilt; and he was doubtless conscious of his own past, when 
he contrasted Shelley with Clarence Mangan—‘ outcast from 
home, health, and hope, with a charred past and a bleared 
future, an anchorite without detachment and self-cloistered 
without self-sufficingness, deposed from a world which he had 
not abdicated, pierced with thorns which formed no crown, a 
poet hopeless of the bays, anda martyr hopeless of the palm, 
an exile banned and proscribed even frem the innocent arms of 
childhood.” 

Life was very real for Francis Thompson, and he knew in 
all its bitterness what it is to be a man,,and what it is to lose 
one’s childhood—the childlikeness of a Shelley; and so he 
loved children, his days were brightened by their company, 
and his poetry is a sweet tribute of love and regard. He sings 
of ‘the heart of childhood so divine for me,” bids his young 
god-child, when they both be dead—‘‘ Look for me in the 
nurseries of heaven,’’ and dedicates his whole volume of Sister 
Songs to the praises of the young children who were his as- 
sociates in the after-days of his deliverance. 

Again, it is not difficult to read Thompson into his own 
description of Shelley in the following passage, which is per- 
haps one of the most beautiful in the essay: ‘He is still at 
play, save that his play is such as manhood stops to watch, 

nd his playthings are those which the gods give their chil- 
dren. The universe is his box of toys. He dabbles his fin- 
gers in the day-fall. He is gold-dusty with tumbling amidst 
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the stars. He makes bright mischief with the moon. The 
meteors nuzzle their nosesin his hand. He teases into growl- 
ing the kenneled thunder, and laughs at the shaking of its 
fiery chain. He dances in and out of the gates of heaven; 
its floor is littered with his broken fancies. He runs wild over 
the fields of ether. He chases the rolling world. He gets 
between the feet of the horses of the sun. He stands in the 
lap of patient Nature and twines her loosened tresses after a 
hundred wilful fashions, to see how she will look nicest in his 
song.” 

Thompson did the same, but with this difference, that he 
was a Christian, and whereas Shelley’s play led him to an un- 
satisfying pantheism, Thompson’s drew him to the feet of 
Divine Love. 


Fig 4 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 
J knew all the swift importings 
On the wilful face of skies; 
I knew how the clouds arise 
Spuméd of the wild sea-snortings ; 
All that’s born or dies 
Rose and drooped with—made them shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine— 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather, 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine; 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat ; 
(‘* The Hound of Heaven ’’).° 


But his ultimate satisfaction and joy was not in Nature, as 
was the case with Shelley, but through Nature he came to 
God. 

Ay, if men say that on all high heaven’s face 

The saintly signs I trace 

Which round my stoléd altars hold their solemn place, 
Amen, amen! For oh, how could it be— 
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When I with wingéd feet had run 

Through all the windy earth about, 

Quested its secret of the sun, 

And heard what thing the stars together shout— 

I should not heed thereout 

Consenting counsel won :— 

‘* By this, O Singer, know we if thou see. 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is here, 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! Christ is there, 

Believe them: yea, and this—-then art thou seer, 

When all thy crying clear 

Is but: Lo here! lo there !—ah me, lo everywhere! ”’ 
(‘* Orient Ode’’). 


Speaking of the poetry of Shelley, Thompson once more lets 
escape a secret of his own verse: ‘“‘It would have been,” he 
says, ‘‘as conscious an effort for him to speak without figure, 
as it is for most men to speak with figure. Suspended in the 
dripping well of his imagination, the commonest object becomes 
encrusted with imagery.” That Shelleian gift Thompson in- 
herited in its fullness; his poetry is piled to overtoppling with 
the grandest and richest imagery—now immense as in ‘‘ The 
Hound of Heaven”—now profuse and beautiful as in the love 
odes in Séster Songs, and always moving to bewildering wonder. 
I will give but one short example which is descriptive of the 
cold spring of 1891, and in which the earth is likened to a ship: 


This labouring, vast, Tellurian galleon, 
Riding at anchor off the orient sun, 
Had broken its cable, and stood out to space 
Down some frore Arctic of the aérial ways: 
And now, back warping from the inclement main, 
Its vaporous shroudage drenched with icy rain, 
It swung into its azure roads again 
(‘To my Godchild’’). 


And if we would seek for an explanation of this power, which 
makes his verse a Prospero’s island: 


Full of strange noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 
VOL. XCII,——16 
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Will make me sleep again; and then in dreaming, 

The clouds methought would open, and show riches 

Ready to drop upon me; that when I wak’d, 

I cried to dream again (‘‘ The Tempest ’’) ; 


—if we would seek the explanation of the magical power, we 
have but to remember that it was the power of Shelley. 
‘“‘He had an instinctive perception (immense in range and fer- 
tility, astonishing for its delicate intuition) of the undeifying 
analogies, the secret, subterranean passages between matter and 
soul; the chromatic scales, whereat we dimly guess, by which 
the Almighty modulates through all the keys of creation.” 
*“*To Shelley’s (and to Thompson’s) ethereal vision the most 
rarified mental or spiritual music traced its beautiful correspond- 
ing forms on the sand of outward things. . . . His thoughts 
became a mounted infantry passing with baffling swiftness from 
horse to foot, or foot to horse.” (See examples of this in 
Sister Songs). The best example of this, Thompson thinks, is 
to be found in ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” “This amazing lyric 
world . . . where the very grass is all a-rustle with lovely 
spirit things, and a weeping mist of music fills the air; . . . 
poetry is spilt like wine, music runs to drunken waste.” 
After all, Thompson might have been but describing his 
own “Ode to the Setting Sun,” which has been pronounced 
one of the lyrical masterpieces of the century. Therein, too, 
poetry is spilt like wine with daring exquisiteness, and music 
runs to drunken waste. He thus addresses the westering sun: 


And now, O shaken from thine antique throne, 
And stinken from thy ccerule empery, 
Now that the red glare of thy fall is blown 
In smoke and flame about the windy sky, 
Where are the wailing voices that should meet 
From hill, stream, grove, and all of mortal shape 
Who tread thy gifts, in vineyards as stray feet 
Pulp the globed weight of juiced Iberia’s grape? 
Where is the threne o’ the sea ? 
And why not dirges thee 
The wind, that sings to himself as he makes stride 
Lonely and terrible on the Andéan height? 
Where is the Naiad ’mid her sworded sedge? 
The Nymph wan-glimmering by her wan fount’s verge? 
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The Dryad at timid gaze by the wood-side? 
The Oread jutting light 
On one up-strainéd sole from the rock-ledge ? 
The Nereid tip-toe on the scud o’ the surge, 
With whistling tresses dank athwart her face, 
And all her figure poised in lithe Circean grace? 
Why withers their lament ? 
Their tresses tear-besprent, 
Have they sighed hence with trailing garment-hem? 
-O sweet, O sad, O fair, 
I catch your flying hair, 
Draw your eyes down to me, and dream on them ! 


In contrast to the deep, rich, organ tones of both poets is 
the fairy music of their lighter lyrical pieces, and if the 
‘Lover of Shelley leans most lovingly’’ on ‘“‘ The Skylark,” 
“The Cloud,” or “‘ The Sensitive Plant,” it might also be true 
to say that Thompson will be remembered by many for his 
‘* Corymbus for Autumn,”’ “ Daisy,” ‘‘ Ultima,” and that charm- 
ing little poem, entitled “The Poppy,” the first three stanzas 
of which are very prettily conceived: 


Summer set lip to earth’s bosom bare, 

And left the flushed print in a poppy there : 

Like a yawn of fire from the grass‘ it came, 

And the fanning wind puffed it to flapping flame. 


With burnt mouth red like a lion’s it drank 
The blood of the sun as he slaughtered sank, 
And dipped its cup in the purpurate shine 
When the eastern conduits ran with wine; 


Till it grew lethargied with fierce bliss, 
And hot as a swinkéd gipsy is, 

And drowsed in sleepy savageries, 

With mouth wide a-pout for a sultry kiss. 


Like Shelley, he “could at need sacrifice smoothness to 
fitness,” “he would forego the more obvious music of melody, 
if he would better secure the higher music of harmony.” The 
first verse of ‘The Hound of Heaven,” which is the story of 
a soul trying to escape the love of God, aptly illustrates this: 
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I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
‘* All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.’’ 


To conclude our little whisper of praise, we would draw 
attention to the closing paragraph in this essay on “ Shelley,” 
in which Thompson seems to recall his own early sorrow. 
Why is it, he asks “‘that the poets who have written for us 
the poetry richest in skiey grain, most free from admixture 
with the duller things of earth—the Shelleys, the Coleridges, 
the Keats—are the very poets whose lives are amongst the 
saddest records in literature? Is it that . . . the harvest 
waves richest over the battlefields of the soul?” It is indeed 
so, and he has confessed as much in ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven”: 


Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest fields 
Be dunged with rotten death? 


and the Persian Poet has told us: 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose, as where some buried Ceesar bled (xviii.). 


Is it ‘that the heart, like the earth, smells sweetest after 
rain; that the spell on which depend such necromantic castles 
is some spirit of pain charm-poisoned at their base? Such a 
poet, it may be, mists with sighs the window of his life until 
the tears run down it; then some air of searching poetry, like 
an air of searching frost, turns it to a crystal wonder.” This, 
too, is so, and Mrs. Browning has told us of those who “ sigh 
the glass dim with their own breath’s sigh.” “The god of 
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golden song is the god too of the golden sun; so peradven- 
ture songlight is like sunlight and darkens the countenance 
of the soul. Perhaps the rays are to the stars what thorns 
are to the flowers; and so the poet, after wandering over 
heaven, returns with bleeding feet.” 


Therefore must my song-bower lone be 
That;my tone be 
Fresh with dewy pain alway. 


‘And so we leave Thompson, sorrowful in‘ the gladness 
which his poetry inspires, for there is a strain of sadness in 
all that is beautiful. His was a noble heart and a noble soul; 
and he lived up to the gospel he preached, leaving to poster- 
ity in his life and work an example and a message. It has 
been said that youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, and 
old age a regret; Thompson’s youth was a happy blunder; 
his manhood a crowned struggle—nor lived he for the possible 
regrets of old age, but anticipated them by realizing that God 
must clear the wood ere He can limn with it. (‘‘The Hound 
of Heaven’’). 

His voice will ever be heeded; his song will echo down 
the ages, even if it be the song of a dreaming, “ sun-hazed 
sleeper.” Is it not good to dream sometimes? 


I hang ’mid men my needless head, 
And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread ; 
The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap; but after the reaper 
The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper ! 
(‘‘ The Poppy ’’). 














Hew Books. 


Comparison between the Dudlin 
THE POETRY OF IRELAND. Book of Irish Verse, recently pub- 

lished (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & 
Co., Ltd. New York: Oxford University Press, 1909: Price $2.50), 
and the already famous Ozford Book of English Verse, is inevita- 
ble, and would even seem invited. Yet manifestly any such com- 
parison is unfair and misleading. For obvious reasons, alike lin- 
guistic and political, existing Irish verse cannot possibly stand in 
the same class with the regnant heritage of English poetic lit- 
erature. Irish poetry, in the English language, did not have a 
beginning until the middle of the eighteenth century! That 
it should have grown, in one hundred and fifty years, into a 
recognized literary influence, into a fine art of distinctly national 
inspiration, is glory enough for the country which gave it birth. 

Two strains, from the very first, are notable in Irish poetry. 
There is the laughing, tuneful, tender, naive strain, voiced by 
Sheridan, by Moore, by “ Father Prout,” and many a joyous 
ballad. And then there is the tragic strain, mystic at once and 
magic, which has clung about lone hilltops in centuries of 
otherworld brooding; the strain which wails through all the 
elegiacs, which James Clarence Mangan caught in poignant 
echo, and which has largely dominated the Celtic revival of 
the last two decades. And all this, of course, is just the light 
and the shadow, the contrast, the versatility of the Celtic 
temperament. 

Perhaps nowhere else is the Irish attitude more conspicuous 
than throughout its national poetry. It is not like any other 
national poetry in the world; and yet many other nations have 
as loyally loved their satria. But Ireland is not praised as 
fatherland—not even as motherland; she is the /ove land of 
her children, the Queen, the Virgin Lady, the Little Dark 
Rose, the “emerald set in the ring of the sea.”” With a passion 
intense, chivalric, and mystic, too, her sons tender their fealty. 
Irish of the Irish, and no isolated note, is the vibrating beauty 
of Mangan’s “‘ Dark Rosaleen ”’: 


‘*Over dews, over sands. 
Will I fly for your weal— 
Your holy, delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 
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At home in your emerald bowers, 
From morning’s dawn till e’en, 
You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My dark Rosaleen! 
My fond Rosaleen ! 
You'll think of me through daylight’s hours, 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 
My dark Rosaleen?” 


O ye that pass by, behold and see if there be any love 
like to this love which the all-suffering Isle of Destiny has 
drawn from the hearts of her wandering children! Even the 
devotional poetry and the love poetry of the land are colored 
by this national hue; for have not faith and love wept together, 
rejoiced together, through all the long struggle of Ireland ? 

Just here it may be remarked that no serious exception 
can be taken to any of the poems included in the Dublin Book 
—but there are several open questions in its omissions. Ver- 
sions of the old epic and heroic poetry of Gaeldom are given 
us in selections from Samuel Ferguson and Aubrey de Vere; 
yet many of the latter’s most beautiful verses are excluded. 
The same may be repeated of Lionel Johnson’s lyrics. [It is 
a delicate and difficult question: but is an Irish poet Jrish 
only when writing upon Celtic themes? May not the national 
note be accentuated at the expense of the universal ? 

With this single criticism, all praise should go to the 
Dublin editor. To every reader he must bring recognition of 
that Irish Renaissance which ‘is still in process of becoming. 
This was one of the artistic phenomena of the century just 
passed. Out of it, and together with it, grew the Irish Liter- 
ary Society, the Irish National Theatre, the Gaelic agitation of 
Dr. Hyde and Stephen Gwynn, and a whole school of poets. 

At the very forefront of these one inclines to place William 
Butler Yeats, whose dreamy yet passionate genius has woven 
us a poetic fabric of memorable beauty. Much of this is cast 
in dramatic form, and consequently is excluded from the pres- 
ent anthology; but one hopes that a later edition may present 
some more generous selection from his delicate and distin- 
guished lyrics—particularly “‘ When You are Old and Gray and 
Full of Sleep,” a poem dear to all readers of Mr. Yeats. George 
W. Russell (A. E.”’), on the other hand, is admirably repre- 
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sented. “A. E.” is a transcendentalist with much of the noble 
sweep and the philosophic vagueness of our own Emerson. 
He sings of the “dark divinity of Earth,” of sunsets “thrice 
a thousand years ago” in glittering Babylon; but, withal, his 
** Reconciliation” is a poem of real dignity, and in the “‘ Her- 
mit” croons a magic never known to the New Englander. 
Several tender and bewitching lyrics from Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson are included; a love poem of rare charm by Thomas 
Boyd; some elemental stanzas by Padraic Colum, a young poet 
with the seeing eye; and selections, of course, from Lady 
Gilbert, Seumas MacManus, and George Sigerson. Through 
all of these poets breathes the mystery and the magic and the 
poignancy of Celtic inspiration; the strange pathos of earth, 
the heart’s unrest, the love and pursuit of unattainable ideals. 
Scarcely ever have they found more beautiful expression than 
in the verses of Nora Hopper (Chesson)—in the yearning lone- 
liness of her ‘‘Dark Man,” in the exquisite fairy lore of her 
“Dirge for Aoine.” 

So, in a place apart, stands the poetry of Ireland; and it is 
well that the busy world’s ships should pause and listen to 


its song. Yet, when all is said, the crowning poetic gift of 
the Celt is forever incalculable. Into all English-speaking 
literature it has carried the beacon light “that never was on 
land or sea’’; the great ‘Arthurian motif is one of its most 
memorable gifts! Arthur O’Shaughnessy, who lived and died 
before the present literary revival, caught this half-unconscious 
cry of his race: 


‘*We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems.” 


Under the fervently deductive scru- 

THE DURABLE SATIS. tiny of the Catholic philosophy of 
FACTIONS OF LIFE. twenty centuries, the words dura- 
bility, satisfaction, and life, as ap- 

plied to man’s existence, lose much of their claim to perma- 
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nency, content, and spiritual vitality in Charles W. Eliot’s very 
modern book, Zhe Durable Satisfactions of Life (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. Price $1). The five essays, comprising 
the volume, seek to answer the question with which the author 
begins his work: ‘“‘For educated men, what are the sources 
of the solid and durable satisfactions of life?” 

With all good will to give to the book its due, one might 
argue that the writer is lucid throughout, but if lucidity, as 
applied to this work, means the illuminating development of 
an argument on life and its durable satisfactions, one looks in 
vain for the stability of Dr. Eliot’s premise and the durabil- 
ity of his conclusions as applied to life in its relation to 
Eternal Truth. 

There is a note, clearly sustained throughout, that is dis- 
cordant and incompatible with satisfaction in its durable form, 
and Dr. Eliot’s ideals seem bounded by the modern moral 
code of conscious human respect. There are numerous sen- 
tences in the work which, if removed from their setting, might 
sound wise or well to the collector of epigrams, but should the 
critic seek thus to strain the quality of justice, he would seem 
unfair to both reader and author, since it is the latter’s object 
to prophesy to the world the religion of the future, and as he 
considers this religion a “‘consummation devoutly (?) to be 
wished,” he takes occasion to demonstrate its dangerously 
ephemeral and modernistic principles before the American 
students to whom it has been his responsible privilege to 
lecture at various times. 

The terrified negro urchin who exclaimed to the dressed- 
up skeleton: “I knows you, if you zs got yer clothes on!” 
possessed a discrimination worthy of emulation. Could the 
student of to-day detect the wily skeleton clad in the filmy 
garments of compromising sophistry, he might arm himself 
against each new appearance and be able to say in alarm to 
the sickly semblance: ‘‘ Lo, here it comes again!” 

It is an attitude most astounding and often unconsciously 
assumed by the blind followers of negation, optimistically to 
presuppose durable satisfaction for the individual while deny- 
ing the religious tenets that have vitalized the history of 
Christendom. Little do men of the new schools realize that 
they are ingrates in their failure to admit their large indebted- 
ness to the past. But for that religion, which according to them 
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is not good enough for the future, Dr. Eliot and his kind 
would not be enjoying the privileges and advantages of the 
present. 

In her nature of possessing all things, the Church, that 
vast repository of durability and good, still insists on authority 
and, as if in fractious answer to this insistence, Dr. Eliot says: 
“The religion of the future will not be based on authority 
either spiritual or temporal. The decline of the reliance upon 
absolute authority is one of the most significant phenomena of 
the modern world. . . . Asa rule, the Christian churches, 
Roman, Greek, and Protestant, have heretofore relied mainly 
upon the principle of authority, the Reformation having sub- 
stituted for an authoritative church an authoritative book; but 
it is evident that the authority both of the authoritative 
churches and of the Bible as a verbally inspired guide is already 
greatly impaired, and that the tendency toward liberty is pro- 
gressive and among educated men irresistible.” 

As if in answer to the promise of a religion so full of 
menace, a writer in the Outlook says: 


America to-day stands in peculiar need of that contribution 
which the Roman Catholic Church is peculiarly fitted to fur- 
nish. For the chief peril to America is from disorganizing 
forces and a lawless spirit ; not from excessive organization. 
One of the chief lessons Americans need to learn is reverence 
for constituted authority and willing obedience to law. This 
lesson the Roman Catholic Church is peculiarly fitted to teach. 
And within the reach of its influence are those who most need 
to be taught. That Church is a vast spiritual police torce, a 
protection of society from the reckless apostles of seli-will. 
But it is far more. Wherever it goes it teaches submission to 
control, and that is the first step toward that habit of self- 
control in the individual, which is an indispensable condition 
of selt-government inthe community. . . . The Outlook 
congratulates America upon the evidences of spiritual pros- 
perity in the Roman Catholic Church in this country, and it 
gratefully appreciates the services which that Church is ren- 
dering to the community by inculcating the spirit of rever- 
ence for law and lawful authority which is the foundation of 
civil and religious liberty. 


Surely Dr. Eliot must see that there are “‘ educated men” 
miny leagues removed from his mental attitude, and across the 
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water there is one in London to-day who says, in his work 
on Bernard Shaw: “ All works must become thus old and in- 
sipid which have consented to smell of time rather than of 
eternity. Only those who have stooped to be in advance of 
their time will ever find themselves behind it.” 


There is a street corner in Rome. 

SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS. about which, three hundred and 
By Camus. fifty years ago, courtiers and 
clergymen and other gentlemen 

used to loiter to exchange greetings. Among them was often 
seen the attractive figure of a certain self-exiled Florentine, 
whose quaint and witty sayings drew men to his devoted friend- 
ship; but he spoke most commonly of such topics as the beauty 
of virtue, heaven, and Jesus Christ. One of the corner houses 
is still standing, and a bronze plate has been let into the wall, 
bearing this inscription: ‘‘ Here Philip Neri chatted about God.” 

We now have a good English version of another saint’s— 
Francis de Sales’—chats about God and divine things, The 
Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, by his friend, Jean Pierre 
Camus, Bishop of Belley. (Translated by J. S. With a Pre- 
face by his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Brothers. Price $1.80 
net). 

These are the spontaneous utterances of a saint remarkable 
for ready and perfect expression of thought. He was a born 
persuader of men, and his sanctification by the Holy Ghost 
elevated this native gift into a regenerative force seldom 
equalled. Noone could be long in his company without being 
sanctified. It is fortunate for the generations which have fol- 
lowed him that Jean Pierre Camus, an intimate friend as well 
as a devoted disciple, happened also to be a facile and graphic 
writer. He constantly sought opportunities to put on paper 
the conversational wisdom of the saint. These precious sweep- 
ings of the goldsmith’s shop he called the Spirit of St. Francis 
de Sales, and he has given us a peculiarly charming and won- 
derfully edifying volume of colloquial spirituality. 

Our readers doubtless know that, in the earlier part of the 
fifth century, the sayings of the Fathers of the Desert were 
arranged and published by John Cassian. 

His work was done after he had lived several years among 
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them, passing up and down through their lauras and monas- 
teries. His book was for ages, perhaps even till St. Bernard’s 
era, the foremost standard authority of Christian asceticism. 
To this day, under the name of Cassian's Conferences, it is an 
indispensable volume in every religious person’s library. We 
do not rank Camus equal in any wise with Cassian. But St. 
Francis de Sales is in many respects the equal of the great 
hermits and cenobites of Egypt and Palestine; and even with 
Camus’ defective record, his sayings are wonderful incentives 
to a life of entire perfection. Add to this substantial merit 
the fact that St. Francis lived in the open, was a vigilant, 
fearless chief pastor of souls, his whole life long the director 
of saintly men and women, some of whom holy Church has 
placed on her altars. His vocation was the most public and 
active known to religion. These qualifications of his career 
give his teaching, especially his more artless and conversa- 
tional teaching, a value peculiarly practical. As one reads 
these little paragraphs of instinctive wisdom, grouped under 
headings which catalogue pretty much all the virtues and 
vices of every state of liie, many a time he hears a self-whis- 
per: I wish I had this saying by heart. 

We did have an American translation of the Zsprit, but it 
was so much abbreviated as to be almost fragmentary, and 
was hurt by the translator’s defective knowledge of the Eng- 
lish idioms, as well as by the intrusion of his personal eccen- 
tricities into his rendering of the original. Though it is now 
quite forgotten, it served a good purpose in its day. This 
translation is in every way excellent, having been made under 
the supervision of English Visitandines, and with the patron- 
age of the Archbishop of Westminster. We ought to add 
that, although the book is good for all classes, it is of par- 
ticular use for the clergy. 


The claim put forth by the Cleve- 

CATHOLIC RELIGION. land Apostolate Publishing Com- 

By Father Martin. pany for Father Martin’s book, 

Catholic Religion (Price $1), is a 

large one. ‘‘Did you ever wish,” they ask, “for a book you 

could give to a man and say: ‘This will tell you all about 
the Catholic Church’? Here it is.” 

The volume is certainly remarkable for the amount of mat- 
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ter compressed within its red covers without presenting an 
alarming bulk. Naturally, the great originality of such a work 
can only lie in its plan of presentation. This is admirable. 
The author has fully recognized that though the eye and the 
attention of the incipient convert are caught, now by one 
thing, now by another in the teaching or practice of the 
Church, he yet needs to know at once that the overwhelming 
difference between the true Mother of Souls and her myriad 
imitators lies in the absolute coherence and solidarity of her 
doctrine. Full comprehension of this truth can only be the 
outcome of years of study in history, philosophy, and theology, 
But a clear outline of the fact can and should be given to the 
*‘plain man.” He has it here in Catholic Religion—a book 
which clearly grew out of the actual notes and instructions of 
the practical working missionary. 

Father Martin begins at the beginning. The first part of 
this book, ‘‘ Foundations of Religion,” touches ‘‘upon the re- 
ligious ideals and needs of humanity—often vestiges of great 
truths that suggest a lost inheritance of knowledge— perceived 
by poets and philosophers and expressed by them darkly, with- 
out the sureness and fullness of revealed truth.” 

The second part deals with ‘‘The Christian Church.” Its 
most striking chapter is the sixth, ‘‘The Church and the 
Bible.” Few expository writers have understood so well as © 
Father Martin the mountains of difficulty piled up before the 
non-Catholic inquirer through his habitual misuse of such sim- 
ple words as “‘ faith,’’ ‘‘ tradition,” ‘‘ grace,” “salvation,” etc., 
and few have answered them so admirably in a treatise in- 
tended for popular use. 

Father Martin, throughout his book, summons to his sup- 
port all manner of unorthodox writers, ranging.from Carlyle 
and Emerson, Huxley and Spencer, to Dr. Osler and Mark 
Twain. 

With regard to the third part, “ The Christian Life,” we 
imagine the illustrations will be sometimes as effective as the 
letter press. Those representing the administration of the 
Sacraments, St. Ignatius Loyola in Mass vestments, Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, and monks and sisters at their 
ordinary occupations, will be of special interest and very real 
use to the neophyte, for whose sake we are also glad to see 
the exact construction of a confessional carefully diagrammed. 
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We hope that in a second edition the publishers will not allow 
the illustrations to be backed by type. 

The fourth part, “The Church in History,” is a marvel of 
true historical sense governed by the instinct for. compression. 
The most noticeable chapters are those on “The Culture of 
the Middle Ages,” under Ruskin’s sub-division of the Book 
of Words, the Book of Deeds, and the Book of Arts, and on 
the Reformation. We recommend the book in a particular 
way to all Catholic students forced to study history in public 
high schools. We heartily congratulate Father Martin on his 
work. He has given us a valuable book of Catholic defense 
and exposition. 

There is already a paper covered edition at thirty. five 
cents, and we understand that it is hoped eventually to pro- 
duce a ten cent copy. May it come soon! 


This is the fourth edition of a 
CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. popular student’s manual of apol- 

ogetics. (Ajpologétique Chrétienne, 
par Anatole Moulard et Francis Vincent. Paris: Bloud et Cie.) 
It is written by two young professors of Combrée, in the diocese 
of Angers, France. It follows the usual lines of a theological 
text-book arrangement of the treatises on God, Man, Religion, 
the Church, and the Papacy. A few chapters are {added on 
the Charge of Intolerance, the Relations of Church and State, 
the Church and Rationalism. 

As might be expected, there is nothing strikingly original 
in the method of treatment, and nothing peculiarly attractive 
from the viewpoint of style in these brief dogmatic sketches. 
Still the statement of Catholic doctrine is most accurate and 
orthodox, and the authors are usually most careful in excluding 
all personal viewpoints on debated questions. 

It is a manual well-calculated to instruct the average 
French schoolboy in some important Catholic doctrines, al- 
though the reason of some omissions is rather hard to under- 
stand. Perhaps the writers have a second volume in mind, 
which will complete the /acune of the first. We must concede 
that it is rather an impossible task to meet all the objections 
of modern Rationalism and Protestantism within the narrow 
compass of a five-hundred-page text-book. We are certain 
frequently to meet with refutations that remind us of the aj- 
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surdum est of the old philosophy manuals, wherewith the callow 
philosopher quickly dismissed the arguments of a Spencer or a 
Kant. 

The bibliography, arranged according to chapters, is fairly 
complete and modern, but the book needs a careful index of 
subjects and authors. 

We were not aware that the Church to-day still claimed 
the right of deposing princes (p. 462), but thought that in the 
Middle Ages this power was conceded the Popes by the com- 
mon consent and public law of Christendom. On an open 
question like the extent and scope of the coercive power of 
the Church, we would ask our authors to consult again a book 
they often quote, Vacandard’s Jngutsttion, and then explain 
more fully the text of the Quarta Cura (p. 395). 

After an accurate statement of the Catholic doctrine on the 
relations of Church and State, our authors make the astound- 
ing assertion: ‘ The separation of Church and State does not 
exist de facto in the United States” (p. 461). We suppose 
that a French Catholic of to-day is so used to the absolute 
tyranny of an anti-clerical government under a psuedo-separ- 
ation régime, that he must needs fail to grasp the status of 
the Church in our own free land. 


' After reading Flamsted Quarries, 
FLAMSTED QUARRIES. by Mary E. Waller (Boston: Lit- 
By Wailer. tle, Brown & Co. Price $1.50), 
it seems as if the one true note in 
the entire book is sounded by the prophetic dedication—To 
Those Who Toil—which, supported by a menacing hand in 
bas-relief on the outer cover, gives fair warning to unwary 
triflers who are not prepared to plod through its five-hundred 
odd pages. The story is placed in Flamsted, a small Maine 
village abounding in conservatism and local color. We see the 
hamlet changed into an industrial centre through the selling 
of land to a New York syndicate for stone quarries; foreign 
workmen invade it, riding rough shod over local prejudice, 
united in nothing save the fellowship of labor, the mutual 
desire to wrest a livelihood from the gray granite of Maine. 
The first importation from the world without Flamsted is 
Father Honoré, a voluntary exile from his native France. In 
the portrayal of this character Miss Waller nearly achieves a 
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living, consistent study; but the clergy in fiction are doomed 
to speak in threadbare platitudes and to do deeds of inhuman 
heroism; so in the end, after a struggle covering a few chap- 
ters, he succumbs to type. The plot circles about a youth, of 
worldly ambitions tending towards Wall Street, who loves an 
orphan girl, but because of his aspiration to marry an heiress 
is prevented from speaking “that word of four letters which a 
woman writes large with legitimate, loving pride in the face 
of the world,” for which she waits, we are told, “in joyful 
anticipation to make her future fair and blest.” At length, 
after much ingenious self-revelation, the girl discovers ‘‘ that 
this which she was experiencing with Champney Googe—the 
man she loved with all her heart—was not love.” 

So at the close of a hectic interview she bids him leave 
her, and he complies. After his dismissal the youth abandons 
himself to high finance, not big game shooting in the Rockies, 
the one point of difference between him and his prototype. 
This departure from precedent proves unfortunate, for he be- 
comes a fugitive from justice through appropriating the funds 
of Flamsted quarries. He expiates his lapse by seven years 
in a State prison, whence he emerges determined to gain peace 
of mind in honest labor, despising the methods of money-making 
which do not include the sweat of the brow. As his term in- 
cluded stone-breaking he is in ‘excellent condition to return 
to the quarries he once managed. There he finds the orphan 
girl, and to nobody’s surprise, he articulates the four-lettered 
word which had proved his Waterloo before. 

The plot is over-weighted by discursive descriptions and 
by minor characters who indulge in homely philosophy both 
in and out of season, regardless of the inaction thus produced. 
Mr. C. G. Nelson, the illustrator, evidently paid but little at- 
tention to the author’s text. 


The Man and the Dragon, by 
THE MAN AND THE DRAGON. Alexander Otis (Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. Price $1.50), is 
a notable novel, distinctly American and quite up-to-date. 
It tells of John Price, self-made, manly, and energetic, whose 
position as editor of a city newspaper enables him to combat 
a powerful political boss on the one hand, and the magnates 
of a street railway monopoly on the other, The story of his 
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desperate struggle for clean politics, and of his final success 
through defeat, is well told. The said political boss, “Thomas 
Evans, hatter and furrier, devoted husband, fond father, un- 
scrupulous politician, found places and homes for the widow’s 
orphaned children, who visited the sick in his district, who 
forced through costly public improvements that starving work- 
men might have bread, who found sinecures for young men 
that they might earn their way through college, who crushed 
political opposition with an iron hand, and nominated to office 
the representatives of the people, from coroner and inspector 
of elections to mayor and congressman.” 

It would surely be interesting to know whether Mr. 
Thomas Evans, with his genial philanthropy and his con- 
scienceless political rule, has any original in real life or in 
Rochester. Mr. Otis, himself a lawyer and politician in that 
city, knows the importance and the many aspects of the civic 
problems in his story, and handles them ably. The book 
makes enjoyable reading. 


The Dweller on the Borderland, 
THE DWELLER ON THE by the Marquise Clara Lanza 
BORDERLAND. (Philadelphia: John Joseph Mc- 
Vey. Price $1.50), is a psycho- 
logical novel, concerning the conversion to Catholicity of the 
hero, Lionel Farnsworth. The story begins with Lionel him- 
self, his wife Maggie, and the baby, whose name does not 
matter, all located in a Morningside flat. They had recently 
come to New York, where Lionel secured a position as tutor 
to a boy preparing for college. Next, carefully concealing the 
fact that he was married, he proceeded to fall in love with 
Hilda Burton, the aunt of his pupil. Through her influence 
he became interested in the doctrines and practices of the 
Church. Matters came to a climax in their mutual acknowl- 
edgement of love and in his confession of his marriage. Then 
in rapid order followed Maggie’s death, his own conversion to 
Catholicity, and, last and most startling, the announcement, 
heartbreaking to Hilda, of his intention to enter the Jesuit 
order. 
Candidly, we do not personally enjoy the story. It has 
become common in certain literary fields to take the sinful in 


human nature and cover it with the decent-sounding cloak of 
VOL. XCII.—17 
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psychological study. We have been haunted by the idea that 
in the present instance the author added to the psychological 
cloak a few Catholic trimmings, and really made the garment 
more unseemly and grotesque than ever. Throughout the 
book is an evident over-straining after the manner of Bourget 
and Henry James. About one-third of the volume is occupied 
with the description, in polysyllables, of the contortions and 
frequent somersaults of Lionel’s inner consciousness, and might 
profitably have been left out. The intelligent reader will take 
care to skip it. Some one has said that “fire is the most 
searching of all analysis, and fire reduces its object to ashes”; 
overanalysis has certainly burnt out the character of Lionel, 
making him appear weak and selfish. His conversion, altogether 
an affair of the emotions, recalls, by contrast, that exquisite 
story of the intellectual and spiritual conversion of Ormsby in 
Canon Sheehan’s My New Curate. 


In Mr. Oppenheim’s latest novel, 
THE LOST AMBASSADOR. The Lost Ambassador (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price $1.50), 
a fair heroine, with more beauty than brains, finds herself, like 
a lone Babe in the Woods (of London this time), deserted by 
a villainous uncle. The hero, a sort of “‘ Johnny-on-the-spot,” 
hastens to her rescue. He discovers and baffles the uncle, gets 
himself tangled in mysterious plots and counterplots, that in- 
clude the false sale of two newly-completed battleships belong- 
ing to the Brazilian government. The story is after the ap- 
proved ‘“‘six-best-sellers’”” model. Mr. Oppenheim is called 
*‘the Prince of Story-tellers”; then, whoever he may be, long 
live the king! 


‘“We don’t need new toys,” said 

CHRISTMAS TALES. an astute department store sales- 

man to a lady who complained of 
the ‘same old line” of dolls, trumpets, and tin kitchens every 
year. ‘“‘Old toys are good enough, as long as there are new 
children every year.” 

The same thing holds good in Christmas juveniles. The 
old snow-effect, the old, old bells, the Oldest Story told anew, 
will never be trite to such fresh-hearted readers as those for 
whom Miss Cathryn Wallace writes her Christmas stories, 
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One Christmas Eve at Roxbury Crossing ; and Other Christmas 
Tales (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. Price 75 cents). A 
really novel Christmas story might be an artistic success, but 
would surely be a publishing failure. The child public would 
none of it. Little Roxburgians will be especially delighted 
by the realism of the title story, wherein Father Frawley, 
C.SS.R., puts his head out of the window of the Redemptor- 
ist House to hear the mounted police clatter by; and the In- 
dian who brings home the lost child on Christmas Eve of 
“Long Ago” is an old friend who will be dear to a new 
generation. 

We must, however, protest, in the name of the many chil- 
dren whose success in life depends on their ability to write 
the English language correctly, against the. startling typo- 
graphical novelties displayed in the punctuation of this little 
book. 


REAT is the book concerning which the only questions are 
plainness of print, portability in size, durability of binding, 
and fair seeming adornment of cover and page. Such a book 
isthe Jmitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Brother Leo, of the Christian 
Brothers, Professor of English Literature in St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oakland, California (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price 25 cents). 

Here it is in perfectly plain print, of pocket size, strongly 
put together, and retailed at a quarter of a dollar. Brother 
Leo’s notes are few and pertinent, as become both the book 
and the editor, and his Introduction gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the claim of A Kempis to the honor of authorship. 

The Jmitation is the one book that is worthy, if such a 
high dignity can be earned at all, to be a companion volume 
to the New Testament. No book is so true an interpretation 
of the Gospel of Christ, or rather so stimulating a distillation 
of its spirit. Yet, curiously enough, literal quotations from 
the inspired book are not very frequent: A Kempis voices 
rather than quotes the teaching of Christ. 

As to the text, Brother Leo’s version doubtless is a good 
and true one. Veteran Imitationists, however, cannot be 
weaned from their ancient Challoner, acknowledging, as they 
may, that new minds enjoy new flavors of translation, espe- 
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cially by so religious an interpreter and one that knows all 
about the book and its author. 

We wish this edition of the Jmitation many reprints; and 
take the liberty of suggesting the convenience of having Book 
and Chapter printed as page headings. 


Keith of the Border, by Randall Parrish (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Price $1.35 net), is a story of the Western 
frontier forty years ago. It is melodrama of the heiress. find- 
ing, villain-thwarting type, with plenty of shooting in every 
chapter. The Western atmosphere is well presented. 


This volume, L’ Opposition Religieuse au Concordat, by C. 
Latreille (Paris: Hachette et Cie.), treats of the opposition 
which the Concordat engendered among many of the French 
bishops. It is by the author of Joseph de Maistre et la Papauté, 
which has been crowned by the French Academy. The present 
volume deals with a question of French Church history on 
which there is but litthe known, and unveils the threatened 
danger of a schism whic> would have wounded most severely 
the Church in France. 


Students of church history and of the Fathers should wel- 
come the handy, authoritative, and reasonably-priced edition 
of texts and documents being published under the direction 
of MM. Hemmer and Paul le Jay. The latest addition, Zes 
Péres Apostoliques, 111.: Ignace d’ Antioche et Polycarpe de Smyrne, 
Epitres; Martyre de Polycarpe. Text Grec, Traduction Fran- 
caise (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils), to the series contains 
all the extant letters of St. Ignatius, the epistle of St. Poly- 
carp to the Philippians, and the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 
The former are especially valuable as insisting strongly upon 
the hierarchical constitution of the Church. 

M. Auguste Lelong, of the University of Paris, has written 
an introduction to each author. After a short biography, he 
considers the text and authenticity, a still unsettled question 
in the case of St. Ignatius. Then follows the Greek text with 
French translation on opposite pages. The volume is concluded 
with a thorough index of topics and scriptural quotations. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (10 Sept.): A complete translation of the Papal Let- 


ter censuring ‘‘ Le Sillon.”———The celebration in honor 
of the third centenary of the canonization of St. Charles 
Borromeo began in Milan on September 1. 

(17 Sept.): Over £40,000,000 per year are expended in 
relieving Great Britain’s poor. ‘‘In London there are 
at any moment from 120,000 to 130,000 paupers, and 
the number of those who live by charity is quite as large.” 
——* The Holy Father has issued, under date September 
1, a Motu Proprio which may be described as a corollary 
to the Pontifical documents already in existence regard- 
ing Modernism.”———On the occasion of his recent visit 
to Canada the Archbishop of Westminster crossed the 
Continent, preaching and visiting schools and hospitals 
on the way. 

(24 Sept.): “The Eucharistic Congress at Montreal.” 
A summary of the proceedings of that great event.—— 
A dispute has arisen in the cotton trade which may 
terminate in a strike or a lock-out directly affecting 
150,000 employees.———‘ The Millenary of Cluny” was 
celebrated recently in the Church of Notre Dame de 
Cluny under the presidency of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Rheims. 

(1 Oct.): More about the Eucharistic Congress at Mon- 
treal. The great Eucharistic Meetings, the Procession, 
and the triumphal closing scenes. ‘The Archbishop 
of Westminster and the Language Question in Canada.” 
The frank words of his Grace, appealing for English- 
speaking priests for Western Canada, before the Eucha- 
ristic Congress have evoked some criticism to which he 
replies in an interview printed in one of the Canadian 
newspapers.-The Hebrew Mayor of Rome signalized 
“the fortieth anniversary of the Breach” by a speech 
at Porta Pia, which at once heaps “abuse and outrage 
on the doctrines of the Catholic Faith, on the Vicar of 
Christ on earth, and on the Church itself.” In a letter 
to his Vicar-General, the Sovereign Pontiff made a solemn 
protest against the attack of Mayor Nathan. 
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Expository Times (Oct.): The Rev. R. H. Strachan, M.A., 
writes on “ The Newly Discovered Odes of Solomon, 
and Their Relation to the Fourth Gospel.”——In “A 
Note on Ezechiel xxxii., 17-32,” the Rev. F. H. Woods, 
B.D., says that this passage of Ezechiel is a corruption, 
and so by the help of the ‘‘LXX.” he endeavors to 
restore it as far as possible to the original text. 

The Crucible (28 Sept.): The Editor gives some notes and 
comments upon the recent “ International Conference of 
Catholic Women’s Leagues,” which took place at Brus- 
sels, August 26 and 27. Her words are highly commen- 
datory of its success and of the energy displayed by the 
general feminist movement. “Blind Alley Education” 
criticises the schooling that leads to nothing. “A smaller 
proportion of practically qualified students leave our 
[Catholic] schools than . . . other schools in the 
country.” The preparatory system of education is the 
particular subject of the discussion ——‘“‘ The Higher 
Education of Women in Pre-Reformation Days.” Article 
by Rev. T. Kendal, O.S.B. The writer tells us that 
“in this essay an attempt is made to give some no- 
tion of the educational ideals of women in pre-Refor- 
mation times, to show that these were as high as those 
which studious men set before themselves, and that 
women in many cases attained an influence, an impor- 
tance, which their successors have seldom reached and 
never surpassed.”———In the open question of ‘‘ The Sur- 
veillance of Letters” another view of the discussion is 
published, in which the writer maintains that the reading 
of parents’ and children’s letters has many advantages. 

The International Journal of Ethics (Oct.): B. Bosanquet, in 
“‘The Prediction of Human Conduct: A Study in Berg- 
son,” maintains that we can predict for others in as far 
as we are the same with them. “And, contrary to 
Bergson’s agnosticism, we can be and are the same 
with others in a considerable degree.” ———“ In Thinking 
About Oneself,” by Helen Wodehouse, deals with three 
classes of people: the egoist, the self-satisfied person, 
and the moral man who is self-conscious. “Two 
Modern Social Philosophies,” by Ernest L. Talbert, treats 
of the origins and developments of Socialism and An- 
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archism. The author claims that the importance of So- 
cialism is not limited to Europe. “It is an undercurrent 
flowing against our traditional American spirit, and is 
not to be measured by the number of voters.” 

Le Correspondant (25 Sept.) Michel Salomon writes apprecia- 
tively of William James. His claim to live, thinks the 
author, is his concrete analysis of consciousness. 

‘** Athalie,” by Mason-Forrestier, shows the local traces 
of Ferté-Milon in Racine’s great work. Racine is de- 
fended from the charge of Jewish descent.——Guy de 
Cassagnac and Gustave Hue present ten unpublished 
letters of ‘‘ The Last Years of Dumouriez.” They ex- 
cite a little pity for the man who died “hated in his 
own country, tolerated in a strange land.” 
(t Oct.): Under the heading “ Human Adaptation to the 
Geographic Conditions,” Jean Bruhnes treats the mineral 
resources, vegetable production, climatic conditions, and 
commercial locations of the different European countries. 
“St. Francis of Sales and His Family,” by Henry 
Bordeaux, is a review of the book of the same title by 
Mgr. L. E. Piccard. ‘Some Notes and Souvenirs on 
Albert Vandal,” by C. N. Desjoyeaux, is a brief our- 
line and review of the works of Vandal as an historian, 
his work as a lecturer on historical subjects, and powers 
as a conversationalist. 

Etudes (5 Sept.): ‘The Age of Admission to First Holy Com- 

munion.” The age of discretion, for Communion as well 
as for confession, is about seven years. A full knowl- 
edge of Christian doctrine is not necessary for Com- 
munion. Those in charge of children are obliged to see 
that the children go to confession and Communion.—— 
“James Balmés,” by Lucien Rouse, insists especially 
upon his characteristic of “ good sense.” 
(20 Sept.): ‘‘ A Visit to the Exposition of Brussels,’’ 
by M. Parra. “Italian Reviews,” by Louis Chervoillot. 
The following subjects are considered. ‘‘The War on 
Catechism”; “Cavour and the Jews”; “Italian Emi- 
gration”; “St. Charles Borromeo and the Plague of 
Milan.” 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Sept.): Charles Dunan, on 
“Kant and the Reform of Cartesianism,” says that, far 
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from having buried the philosophy of Descartes, Kant 
was himself a pure Cartesian; and that both these 
‘sister doctrines” now present but an historic interest, 
since the concept of mechanism upon which they de- 
pended has already had its day. 

du Clergé Frangais (15 Sept.): Writing of ‘‘ The Gospel 
of St. Luke,” E. Mangenot opposes M. Loisy’s criti- 
cisms on the findings of other scholars as learned and as 
independent as himself, especially Harnack. He tries to 
show that M. Loisy, instead of presenting results unan- 
imously admitted by contemporary critics, has joined 
himself to one of the most radical of schools and has dis- 
dained the solid arguments a Harnack has renewed with 
great vigor in the traditional sense.——Léon Désers 
begins a new department entitled: ‘“‘ Pastoral Chronicle,” 
with the intent to pass in review methods, books, dis- 
cussions of congresses, etc., for the benefit of those in- 
terested, to renew their ardor and to revive in them the 
flame of the apostolate. The school is discussed in this 
number.——-Apropos of a “ Manual of Byzantine Art,” F. 
Martin sketches briefly the history, origin, and influence 
of the Church of St. Sophia, Constantinople.—— Eugene 
Evrard considers the theatrical sketches of Abbé Louis 
Bethléem, the success of ‘‘ Chanticleer,” by M. Rostand, 
and the value of the ‘“ Barricade,” a drama of Paul 
Bourget. 


(1 Oct.): J. Bricout contributes the Introduction to a 
general history of religion entitled “Is there a History 
of Religion?’ The work is to consist of a series of 
articles by a number of learned Catholic writers on the 
religions of the various nations and peoples. Each 
successive number of the Revue is to contain one of the 
articles. In the Introduction M. Bricout considers at 
some length the history, the object, the method, and some 
of the systems of the history of religions and its rela- 
tion to Catholics.———Ch. Calippe writes upon ‘‘ The 
Question of Domestics.’? Such topics as the wages and 
conditions of work of domestics, social duties towards 
servants, unions of domestics, laws and proposed laws 
in their favor, and works to be created and developed, 
are discussed. With regard to wages and conditions of 
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female domestics his words indicate that much is needed 
for the amelioration of the lot of this particular class. 
——G. Planque, writing on ‘‘ The Religious Movement 
in English-Speaking Countries,” gives an account of the 
Apostolic Mission House of Father W. Vaughan and of 
the Congress of Leeds, the first national Catholic Con- 
gress held in England; he considers also the royal 
Declaration.——“ The Age for First Communion” is a 
letter from Mgr. Chapon, Bishop of Nice, to Cardinal 
Coullié, Archbishop of Lyons, pleading for a continu- 
ance of the present custom of not allowing children 
their First Communion until they have been thoroughly 
instructed in the catechism. 


Etudes Franciscaines: “ Decree on the Age of Admission to 


First Communion.” Sacred Congregation, Rome, August 
8, 1910. Children should not be deprived of the bless- 
ings and graces of Holy Communion after the age of 
discretion, on the grounds of ignorance of the catechism 
or of the importance of the Sacrament. A full and 
complete knowledge of Christian Doctrine is not neces- 
sary for First Communion. 


La Revue Apologétique (Sept.): M. Stellio, under the title 


Revue 


‘Catholicism and Literature,” favorably criticises Carton 
de Wiart’s latest novel Les Vertus Bourgeoises, dealing 
with the French and Brabantine Revolutions. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (15 Sept.): H. Lesetre writes on 
“The Supernatural in the Bible.” “‘The Lay Moral- 
ity Concerning the Problem of Death,” by J. Reviére, 
is an exposition of said problem according to the lead- 
ing lay moral writers.——The opposition to the decree 
urging pastors and parents to see that ‘children seven 
years of age receive Holy Communion. Both guardians 
and spiritual directors object that children of this age 
are not sufficiently advanced in matters of religion. 

(1 Oct.): The important question of the education of the 
young is made the subject of Pierre Petit Julleville’s 
article. The author concludes by saying that priests play 
an important part in this matter——‘ The Public Exer- 
cise of Catholic Worship According to the French Civil 
Legislation,” by F. Cimetier, is the beginning of a 
series of articles pertaining to the rights of the “ Parish 
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clergy in their churches from the viewpoint of civil law.” 
—In the article ‘‘ The International Apologetical Con- 
gress at Vich,” J. Lebreton gives an account of the pro- 
ceedings.—‘ The Progress of Catholicism in the United 
States.” The Protestants admire the progress of the 
Catholics. Statistics show an important increase. 

Chronique Sociale de France (Aug.-Sept.): Under the caption 
“Social Catholicism and the Gospel,” Jean Terrel con- 
siders the question whether a Catholic can be “social” 
without his faith and his social ideas interfering one 
with the other. He concludes that to be truly Christian 
one must also be “social.” 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach;: “ The ‘ Fallacy of Consciousness, 
by Max Przibilla, S.J., is an extensive consideration 
of how self-interest warps conscience and judgment. 
** Know thyself” is the first task of one seeking virtue 
or truth.——-Alfonso Bath, S.J., sympathetically considers 
the Edinburgh Congress under the title, ‘“‘ Protestant 
Missionary Activity at the Present Day.” Catholics, 
he suggests, can learn from Protestants methods of financ- 
ing missions, and should strive more earnestly to recruit 
missionaries among the Teutonic races, since they dom- 
inate politically so much of the non-Christian world. 
——K. Kemp, S.J., thinks that ‘The Goal of Modern 
Philosophy”’ is thorough scepticism. 

La Civilta Cattolica (17 Sept.): This number contains the 
Letter of the Pope to the Hierarchy of France con- 
cerning the organization ‘‘ Le Sillon.”——‘‘‘ Le Sillon’: 
Its Censure and Reform.’’ The writer endeavors to 
show that the censure of the Sillon is entirely justified, 
and that its reform is necessary. In its official docu- 
ments it advocates a “humanitarianism without consist- 
ency and without authority, which is opposed to every 
intention of its founders and inspirers.”———‘‘ England’s 
Rule in India in 1910.” An examination into the pres- 
ent political state in India should be conducted with 
great caution and hesitation; even the most clear-sighted 
and practical statesmen in the United Kingdom are not 
of the same mind in judging of the tendencies and dis- 
positions on the Indian Continent, nor are they agreed 
as to the programme of action for the future. Gui- 
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daismo e Cristianesmo (Judaism and Christianity\, an apolo- 
getic work by E. Pincherle, a converted Jew, receives a 
lengthy review. 

(t Oct.): ‘* Religious Instruction and Modern Natural- 
ism.” Naturalism, with its manifold evil effects, must 
be combatted by the clergy through the teaching of the 
catechism; this has become one of the gravest of their 
obligations at the present day. The Jesuits, a work 
by H. Boehmer, Professor at Bonn, which has recently 
been translated into French, “is not a true history of 
the Company of Jesus.” This work is made the subject 
of a lengthy article.——‘‘ New Measures Against Mod- 
ernism.” The Motu Proprio, Sacrarum Antistitum “is 
notable for its opportuneness and efficacy; it places the 
Modernists, who are ever expressing their sincerity and 
frankness, under the necessity of retracting their erro1s 
and submitting, or else of throwing off the mask and re- 
vealing themselves.” “Roman Affairs’: The Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office has placed several works on 
the Index: Revista Storico-Critica Delle Scienze Teelo- 
giche, a monthly periodical published at Rome, and the 
latest works of A. Manaresi, E, Buonainti, and F. Mari, 
all published in Rome. 








La Ciencia Tomista (Sept.-Oct.): “ Balmés and St. Thomas,” 


by Father Norberto del Prado, shows the high admira- 
tion Balmés had for ‘‘the great, the sublime, the in- 
comparable St. Thomas Aquinas.” 


Espata y America (15 Sept.): First installment of the “ Ency- 


clical of His Holiness Pope Pius X. Concerning ‘Le 
Sillon.’’”? While sympathizing with the intentions ex- 
pressed by the founders, he thinks the society has 
drifted away from these original objects. To continue 
as a Catholic organization ‘‘ Le Sillon” must submit to 
the direction of the diocesan bishops.——P. J. Pérez 
presents extensive statistics showing the productiveness 
and prosperity of agriculture in Argentina. 








Recent Events. 


The rulers of France have been 
France. engaged in the somewhat com- 
monplace occupation of protecting 
the savings of the people from undue risk, and of securing 
orders from the Turks for articles of French manufacture. 
They have been more successful in their efforts in the former 
case than in the latter. Hungary tried to negotiate a loan for 
about a hundred million of dollars; but the patriotic feelings 
of the French refused to allow their money to go towards the 
expense of finding arms which it was probable would be 
used against themselves. The Turks have been making re- 
peated efforts to supply themselves with funds from the same 
source, but both the insufficiency of the security and the proba- 
bility which has recently arisen, that the money wouid be 
used to strengthen the Triple Alliance, have made the govern- 
ment hesitate before giving the necessary approval to the pro- 
ject. The fact that it was not unlikely that the money ob- 
tained from France would be spent in Germany made the 
French still more unwilling to accede to the wishes of the 
Turks. France wanted Turkish custom, but Germany had out- 
bid her. It is a humiliating spectacle to see Christian nations 
competing for the favors of the Turk, who is proving himself 
almost as intolerable under the new as he was under the old 
régime. 

The willingness of the government to undertake what would 
be looked upon elsewhere as purely a business matter is shown 
by the opening of a new department of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works, to be known as the “ National Touring Bureau.’ 
The object is to centralize all information which may interest 
travelers in France and to increase the facilities for travel in 
the country. The establishment of this Bureau under the 
auspices of the government is an indication of the extent of 
the increasing dependence of the Old World upon the New. 

Savoy has been celebrating the Jubilee of its annexation 
to France. The President took part in the festivities and was 
welcomed by the people with every mark of enthusiasm. The 
fact that there was no reference to Napoleon III. in the 
speeches that were made excited the ire of M. Ollivier, who 
was the Prime Minister of France when the war was declared 
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in 1870, The France of to-day, he says, “shows cowardice 
on every hand; cowardice above and cowardice below; cow- 
ardice in deed and word and thought; and, above all, cow- 
ardice in history, falsification of facts, and the abolition of 
national traditions.” Which of the two is the worse, coward- 
ice or foolhardiness, it is hard to say, but even if it were true 
that France has been careful not to provoke war, and has 
done too much for the sake of avoiding it, M. Ollivier is the 
last person in the world to call attention to such an error. 

Repeated accidents upon a railway which is under the 
management of the State have raised the question whether the 
State is well fitted for the carrying on of this branch of busi- 
ness. The fact, however, that the railway in question has only 
recently passed under State control, and that its defects were 
largely due to the former owners, make it impossible to give 
a decisive answer. 

The strike of railway men which has recently taken place 
has been expected for a long time. There is in France an 
organization, called the Confederation of Labor, which has for 
its object the destruction of the existing order, both political 
and economical, by what it calls direct action. It is animated 
with the most bitter hatred towards capitalists, and has no 
scruples about taking any means, lawful or unlawful, for effect- 
ing its purpose. A General Strike is what it most desires, but 
so far it has not been able to bring this about. It has made 
several attempts and has failed. The strike which has just 
taken place is but the last of a series, and it has met with 
the same fate as those that went before. The credit of the 
victory is attributed to M. Briand who has been both energetic 
and conciliatory. The railway men had to choose between 
their duty to the country as soldiers in ‘the reserve, and the 
pecuniary advantages offered by the promoters of the strike. 
When M. Briand declared it to be an insurrection, patriotism 
in the majority of cases prevailed over self-interest and 
the Confederation’s call was not obeyed. Immense damage, 
however, was done and many trades and industries disorgan- 
ized, even though the strike failed to reach the dimensions 
which its promoters had planned. 

The French Church has been celebrating the thousandth year 
of the foundation of the Benedictine monastery of Cluny, an event 
' which took place on the 11th of September, 910. European schol- 
ars and representatives of French learned Societies have taken 
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part in the celebration, Representatives of the French Academy, of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science, of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
as well as representatives of the government, joined with bishops, 
priests, and monks in praising the work of an establishment 
which all agreed in recognizing as having occupied for centuries 
a unique place in the history of Christianity and civilization. 
The writer of one of the papers developed the idea that the 
Benedictine Order of Cluny was an essentially French institu- 
tion. ‘‘ While Catholicism,” he said, ‘‘ was the least national 
of religions, beneath the unity of its organization and the uni- 
versality of its doctrine, the Church has not effaced the special 
hereditary characteristics of the peoples of which it is com- 
posed. The Divine Sower may have scattered the same seed 
on the fields of humanity. The diversity of the soil and of 
the air gives a different tinge to the crops that are produced. 
There is a French Catholicism—that of St. Bernard, of Gerson, 
of Vincent de Paul, of Bossuet, of Lacordaire—a happy alli- 
ance of idealism and good sense, of sentiment and reason, a 
common need of discipline and liberty, the same aversion from 
the individualism which isolates human beings and from autoc- 
racy which absorbs them, a love of clearness in beliefs as well 
as in duties.” 


In common with France, Spain, 

Germany. Austria, and England, Germany 

has been disturbed by labor dis- 

putes. It would seem that the workingmen are trying to prove 
that they can act as unreasonably, or at least can make them- 
selves as disagreeable to the rest of the community, when they 
have the power, as in former times other classes have been in 
the habit of doing. A shipping dispute has been going on in 
Germany for a long time involving large numbers of men be- 
longing to the shipbuilding and allied trades. In this case the 
employers were the active aggressors, having locked out the 
men. The end has not yet come. An insignificant dispute in 
Berlin involved one of the districts of that city in serious 
turmoil. Conflicts between the people and the police took 
place for four or five successive days and nights. There were in- 
dications that the populace had been regularly organized, and the 
Social Democrats were accused of being the organizers. This, 
however, they disclaim. Four British and American journal- 
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ists, who ventured upon the scene of operations, were attacked 
wantonly, it is said, by the police. The President of the Police 
praised the journalists for their courage, but refused all re- 
dress, 

The Social Democrats have been holding their annual con- 
gress at Magdeburg, and as they have this year a member- 
ship of 720,038 compared with one of 633,309 last year and of 
384,327 in 1906, each of whom is a voter for the Reichstag, 
such an assembly cannot be neglected. It has no less than 
76 daily newspapers, one of which has a circulation of 139,000. 
The Party has its own divisions and sub-divisions. The main 
line of cleavage is between those who are willing to obtain by 
patliamentary action, and by co-operation with other parties, 
such ameliorations of the lot of the workingman as opportunity 
affords, and those who will accept all or nothing. The Social- 
ist members of the Baden Diet had voted for the Budget, and 
thereby had compromised the purity of Socialist principles. 
The consideration of their case took up much of the time of 
the Congress, and the debate ended in a vote of censure be- 
ing passed upon those who should depart from the pure 
principles of non-co-operation. A resolution was passed which 
declared that any member who in future should vote for the 
estimates should ipso facto be excluded from the party. The 
offending members withdrew from the meeting at which this 
resolution was passed; but there is good reason to expect that 
no permanent division will take place and that the party will 
present a united front to all opponents at the approaching 
General Election next spring. 

The Pan-German League has also been holding its annual 
meeting, but for some reason or other little public attention 
has been given to its proceedings. Entire disapproval of the 
proceedings of Baron von Schoen, until recently Foreign Sec- 
retary, was expressed, and the English proposals for a limita- 
tion of armaments were characterized as attempts to meddle in 
the affairs of a foreign power. England ought to realize that 
she was making herself ridiculous. In addition to these, and 
similar exchanges of incivilities, each of the two countries is 
striving to learn the strength one of the other. A German 
lieutenant has been arrested in England, and two Englishmen 
have been arrested in Germany for a too close inspection of 
their respective fortifications. 
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The visit paid by the German 

Austria-Hungary. Emperor to the Emperor of Aus- 

tria, in order to offer his personal 

Jubilee congratulations, brought out very clearly the closeness 
of the relations between the two Empires, and the fact that 
the alliance is not merely between the governments and sover- 
eigns, but that the hearts of the peoples—so far as they are 
German—are in full sympathy with the alliance. Domestic 
intimacy is the expression used to characterize the relations 
at present existing. This is largely due to the support which 
was so unhesitatingly given by the Kaiser to Austria-Hungary 
in the annexation crisis. The two countries are now looked 
upon as belonging one to the other. When the German Em- 
peror comes to Vienna he comes as a friend so close that no 
special emphasis need be laid on his presence. A visit paid 
to the Rathhaus, or City Hall, of Vienna, in order to receive 
an address of the citizens, was an innovation, for Imperial 
visits have hitherto been confined to higher circles. He was 
received by these citizens with enthusiastic applause repeated 
over and over again. In the speech which he made, his [m- 
perial Majesty recognized that this reception was a token of 
the inmost sympathy existing between the people of Vienna 
and himself, and that it was chiefly due to his action in “tak- 
ing his stand in shining armor at a grave moment by the side 
of your most gracious Sovereign.” This declaration confirms 
the fact, so often and so long denied, that Russia was threat- 
ened by Germany with armed intervention, in the event of an 
attack upon Austria in the recent annexation crisis. It throws 
a light, too, upon the existing relations between Russia and 
the other two Empires, especially as the speech was made on 
the eve of the rapprochement of Turkey to the Triple Alliance. 
Ever since this same annexation-crisis the relations between 
the Dual Monarchy and Great Britain have been, if net cool, 
certainly not very warm. The fact, however, that the new 
King of England sent, to announce his accession, a special and 
exclusive representative, and one so distinguished as the Earl 
of Rosebery, was taken as a great compliment, as in fact it 
was meant to be. It was looked upon as an expression of the 
desire to change the attitude of Great Britain towards Austria, 
and even by some it was said to be an expression of regret 
that such an attitude had ever been taken. That the relations 
between the two Powers have again become hearty and friendly, 
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and that the last traces of misunderstanding have been removed, 
was the express declaration of Lord Rosebery. With France, 
on the other hand, a change for the worse has taken place. 
The refusal of France to find the money which was needed by 
Hungary and even the hesitation over the Turkish Loan have 
provoked considerable resentment both in Austria and in Hun- 
gary, and leading newspapers have indulged in language not 
lacking in strength. 


Things have been quiet in Russia, 

Russia. although the quiet, in all likelihood, 

is that which precedes a storm. 

The only action taken so far by Finland is to refuse even to 

discuss the new law by which her rights have been restricted, 

The most noteworthy event, and it is indeed noteworthy, is 

that M. Isvolsky is no longer the Foreign Minister, having 

been appointed Ambassador in Paris, Count Aehrenthal will 

doubtless triumph, and possibly better relations may be estab- 

lished with Austria. The new Foreign Secretary is, however, 

said to be in sympathy with the policy of his predecessor, 
especially in regard to the entente with Great Britain. 


The recent revolution in Portugal, 

Portugal. which has brought to an end one 

of the most ancient of European 

monarchies, although surprising in the way in which it was 
effected, was no surprise in itself. In fact in well-informed 
circles it has been long anticipated. For many years Portugal 
has been going from bad to worse. The existing evils were 
due more to its Parliament than to the Throne. The rival 
politicians were united in only one thing, and that was how 
they might, in the most effectual way, fleece the people ; and, 
as being the most effectual way, they agreed among themselves 
to take turns, establishing the system called Rotatavism. The 
late King tried to put an end to these iniquitous proceedings, 
and for that purpose made Senhor Franco a quasi-dictator. 
After the assassination of the King an attempt was made to 
establish an honest system of government and to redeem the 
past. But the old system soon came again into operation, 
and with still more manifest signs of corruption. This led to 
a widespread feeling of discontent, or perhaps we should say 


of despair; the situation was aggravated by the conduct of the 
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King, whose private life, if it can be called private, was of 
such a character that even Catholics, who are naturally sup- 
porters of the established government, were becoming alienated 
by the conduct of the reigning monarch. Republican journals 
gave repeated expression of the desire to appeal to the nation 
by means of a Referendum in order to ascertain the wishes of 
the people as to a constitutional settlement. Strange to say 
it was among naval and military officers that the existing 
evils were very keenly felt. This was so well known that on 
the occasion of the recent elections every warship was sent 
away from Lisbon, in fear, it is said, of a revolt. The long- 
expected Revolution began with a declaration from some of 
the troops of the garrison, who gave their support to the 
Republicans and took up arms for the establishment of a Re- 
public. It ended by a further defection of loyalist troops 
after two days’ fighting in Lisbon. The Navy co-operated by 
bombarding the Royal palaces. The President of the Republic 
of Brazil was an on-looker. Only nine days before every 
Regiment had defiled before the King on the historic site at 
Bussaco and the peasantry, gathered in thousands, had cheered 
vociferously. Now the King himself has abandoned his own 
cause, and a Republic has been proclaimed in the midst of 
universal acclamations. A Provisional Government has been 
formed. The reason for this so sudden and apparently so 
complete a success is that the Republican party has never 
been even accused of the venality which has been the charac- 
teristic of all the other Parties. 
The ambition of the new regime 
Turkey. in Turkey forms for Europe a 
greater source of anxiety than the 
revolution in Portugal—for that is a comparatively isolated 
and local event, although there are, of course, possibilities of 
its developing into something more important, should it have an 
effect upon Spain. The real powerin Turkey is in the hands of 
the Committee of Union and Progress, however constitutional it 
may beintheory. The Sultan is hardly named, and seems to have 
no influence upon the course of events. The Committee of 
Union and Progress, like every other body of men, has represen- 
tatives of a more moderate and conservative tendency, and those 
of a more aggressive and extreme one. The former wish Turkey 
to devote her energies to internal improvements, roads and 
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schools and the development of commerce; the latter are in 
favor of adopting a vigorous foreign policy towards Greece, 
and perhaps Bulgaria, and as a means thereto wish to spend 
all the money available, and more than is available, on the 
army and navy and to raise a large sum by means of loans. 
It is into the hands of the aggressive party that the power 
seems now to have passed. In politics there is said to be no 
gratitude, and the conduct of the Young Turks seems to be 
another exemplification of the truth of .this saying. If there 
were any opponents of the Young Turks in the action which 
they took to overthrow Abdul Hamid and his loathsome rule, 
Austria-Hungary and Germany were those opponents, whereas 
France and Great Britain did all that was legitimately in their 
power to support the action of the destroyers of the tyrant’s 
despotism. But notwithstanding the services rendered by the 
latter and the opposition encountered from the former, “it 
seems certain that Turkey is entering into a combination with 
the Triple Alliance and throwing the support of all the 
strength she has in opposition to her former friends during 
the recent crisis—Russia, France, and Great Britain. 

A few months ago there was a prospect of a Federal Alli- 
ance with Turkey of the Balkan States, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, and possibly Greece, supported by Rus- 
sia, for the purpose of a peaceable maintenance of the existing 
state of things, and to allow Turkey time and opportunity for 
the internal development of her resources. Now these projects 
have been set aside, everything is being sacrificed for the 
strengthening of the military and naval forces; Greece is being 
treated in a high-handed manner, deliberately calculated to 
provoke war; a military convention has been signed with Ru- 
mania, by which the latter country is pledged to place her 
forces on the Bulgarian frontier in the event of the outbreak 
of a conflict between Bulgaria and Turkey. 

Official denial has been made of the existence of this con- 
vention, but political morality is at so low an ebb that no re- 
liance is placed upon such denials, especially when, as in this 
case, there are decisive evidences to the contrary. The depend- 
ence of Rumania upon Germany is so great that action of this 
kind would not have been taken except with the consent of 
that country. It is in this way that it is thought that Turkey 
is now to be looked upon as grouped with the Powers which 
constitute the Triple Alliance. 
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But, in order that Turkey may carry out her plans, a large 
sum of money is necessary. In order to get this, recourse has 
been made to France. Now the government of France acts as 
the guardian of the savings of its people, and when it will not 
give its endorsement, no loan can be quoted on the Bourse; 
and the people, those of them at all events who are prudent, 
will not subscribe. The French government, seeing that the 
money which it was sought to raise in France would, or at 
least might, go to enrich and give strength to its adversaries, 
and taking into consideration also that Turkey already owes 
to France by far a larger amount than to any other power, 
has refused, unless certain conditions are fulfilled, to give the 
necessary approbatien, and has persisted in this refusal, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the Grand Vizier and the Finance 
Minister of Turkey, who paid visits to Paris for the purpose of 
securing the concession. The latest news is that German and 
Austrian financiers are holding out hopes to the Turks that 
they will do what France has been unwilling to do. It is 
worthy of mention, as showing the relations of the Powers, 
that efforts made in England to secure the loan were unsuc- 
cessful on account of the loyal support which was felt even by 
financiers to be due to France as a party to the entente 
cordiale. 

The position at present, therefore, seems to be that Ger- 
many with her allies has regained in Turkey the position of 
predominance which she held under Abdul Hamid, that the 
chief supporter of his tyrannical rule now dictates, or at least 
largely influences, the present constitutional rulers. Whether 
that influence will be used to encourage the warlike party in 
Turkey to take that action against Greece which they have so 
long desired, the future will not be long in disclosing. The 
extreme rigor of the proceedings which have been taken in 
order to disarm the Macedonians of all races is another proof 
of the violent spirit by which the Young Turks are animated. 

Disarmament of the various nationalities is, indeed, a thing 
to be desired both in itself and as an evidence of the end of 
the chaotic anarchy which has existed for so long a time in 
the Balkan provinces, and. as a means for preventing its recur- 
rence. But the way in which the work has been carried into 
execution by the Turkish authorities has already provoked one 
insurrection, that of the Albanians, and is leading to such a feel- 
ing of resentment and indignation that there is a probability 
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of a general uprising in which Greeks, Bulgarians, and Alban- 
ians of both creeds would take part. 

The Greeks in Macedoina especially have been subjected to 
the most cruel treatment, with a view, it is thought, to excite 
public opinion in Greece and thus bring on the desired conflict. 
Their notables, priests, and ecclesiastical dignitaries have been 
arrested. Peasants have been put to torture, houses burned 
down, churches closed. In fact the violence used by the 
military authorities recalls the worst days of the uncontrolled 
despotism of Abdul Hamid. For all that, no one desires a 
return of his loathsome rule, and according to the best author- 
ities there is no danger of such a return. But the Young 
Turks have much to learn before they can receive the appro- 
bation of those who have hitherto sympathized with them. 
We hope some way will be found of teaching them a lesson. 


It will be remembered that the 
Greece. Greek Assembly was dissolved in 
order that a National Assembly 
for the revision of the Constitution in its non-fundamental 
principles should be elected. The Military League, under the 
usurped control of which for a considerable period efforts had 
been made to effect reforms, at the same time by its own action 
ceased to exist. The elections have been held and have re- 
sulted in the formation of a Revisionist Assembly, although 
there are among its members some who wish to transform it 
into -a Constituent Assembly and to proceed to a complete 
transformation of the Constitution. This, however, would be a 
breach of faith and would be resisted by a majority of the 
members, although there may be legitimate room for contro- 
‘versy about what are and what are not the non-fundamental 
principles of the Constitution. The question may arise in this 
way as to whether or not a Second Chamber should be es- 
tablished. 

The result of the General Election is to leave in a state of 
considerable uncertainty the question whether a real reform 
will be effected. The object which it was hoped to obtain 
was to eliminate the self-seeking politicians to whom the 
lamentable state of the country, its weakness and corruption, 
was due. But their supporters have come back to the As- 
sembly 190 in number out of a total of 358, while those who 
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represent the new party, with a mandate to put an end to the 
methods of the old political parties, number only 80. There 
are three other groups, supporters of M. Mavromichalis, 35 or 
40 in number, 10 Socialists, and 45 Deputies from Thessaly, 
whose primary object is the expropriation of the Thessalian 
landlords, There was a scene at the opening session of the 
Assembly which makes it hard to look with any degree of 
reverence upon the new constitution-menders. Deputies be- 
longing to the new Party, which is to renovate Greece, would 
not allow the leader of one of the old parties to take the 
oath; they carried off the New Testament which he was about 
to use; a series of free fights followed, and in the end soldiers 
with fixed bayonets had to make their appearance. The ques- 
tion was raised whether any oath could be taken, it being 
contended that the Constitution had been violated by the 
illegal manner in which the last Assembly had acted. But 
necessity knows no law, and, whether legal or illegal, the 
members of the Assembly decided that the oath should be 
taken, and declared themselves not a Constituent but a Revision- 
ist Assembly. 

In the midst of all these discordant elements there is 
reason to hope that some unifying and harmonizing principle 
will be found. The King is precluded from taking an active 
part by the constitutional position of non-interference to which 
he has rigidly and faithfully adhered, and by so doing has 
rendered his throne secure. There are those who think that a 
savior of the country has been found in M. Venezelo, who 
has been for some time at the head of the Executive Govern- 
ment of Crete. He is the author and creator of the present 
Assembly, of which he has been elected a member. Great 
confidence is felt in him by members of all parties, and it is - 
expected that he will before long be placed at the head of 
the government. As the King said in his address at the open- 
ing of the session, the task will be a very laborious one, and 
will need all the wisdom at the command of the members in 
order to find a remedy for internal evils, and to defend the 
country from external foes. Greek orators in the Assembly 
are in the habit of quoting Aristotle and Plato; but it would 
seem better to apply their own common sense to the solution 
of the present-day problems, and not to look for guidance to 
heathens who knew nothing about the existing state of things. 
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HE consecration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, on 
Wednesday, October 5, was an event of historic importance and 
of particular interest to all the Catholics of the United States. The 
celebration, it may be said, began on Sunday, October 2, with Ponti- 
fical High Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the reading of 
Archbishop Farley’s letter to his priests and people ‘‘on the happy 
consummation of more than half a century of toil and anxious care.’’ 
His Eminence Cardinal Vannutelli was enthusiastically escorted 
into the city on Tuesday. His Grace the Archbishop of New York, 
accompanied by many priests and laymen, went out to welcome the 
Cardinal, and he was greeted on his arrival in the city by a chorus 
of over 3,000 children from the parochial schools. 


* * * 


HE following day witnessed the most impressive ceremony that 
American Catholics have everseen. At half-past five in the morn- 
ing his Grace, the Archbishop of New York, began the solemn ser- 
vice of Consecration. Pontifical High Mass was sung at 11 o’clock 
by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. The ceremony was remark- 
able for the presence of three princes of the Church, Cardinal Van- 
nutelli, Papal Legate to the Montreal Eucharistic Congress, Cardi- 
nal Logue, Primate of Ireland, and, as we have already stated, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. The Catholics of the 
city, and the non-Catholics also in great numbers, took part enthu- 
siastically in the celebration. Forty bishops and more than one 
thousand priests were present in the Cathedral. We quote the fol- 
lowing from one of the New York evening papers: 

‘* While the processions were in motion all traffic on Fifth and 
Madison Avenues was halted one block either side of the Church, 
It took five hundred policemen to keep back the crowds in the 
neighborhood of the Cathedral.”’ 

The presence of the great crowd showed with what joy the peo- 
ple of New York welcomed the consecration, the presence of prelates 
and priests from all parts of our country proved that the joy was one 
common to all American Catholics and the event a significant one in 
the life and growth of Catholicism throughout the land. The spirit 
of all was voiced by Archbishop Glennon, the preacher of the day, 
when he said: ‘‘ We to-day join in dedicating and consecrating to 
Almighty God this church of churches, this cathedral of cathedrals 
in the great metropolis of a great nation.’’ 
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Solemn Pontifical Vespers were sung by his Excellency the 
Apostolic Delegate. Thursday was given over to the children, who 
assisted at Solemn Pontifical Mass. On Friday the religious orders 
of the diocese gathered in the Cathedral; and the celebration closed 
with a reception to his Eminence Cardinal Vannutelli by the Catho- 
lic laymen of New York at the Catholic Club. 












*: 
HE consecration marked the glorious fulfillment of half a cen- 

tury of effort and sacrifice. Begun at a time when its founders 
could plead in excuse for such a tremendous and seemingly fool- 
hardy undertaking, only the abiding faith that was in them; con- 
tinued through trial and sacrifice, in the face of opposition from 
within and without, mocked at by hostile ones, scorned by the in- 
different, St. Patrick’s Cathedral stands to-day consecrated to God’s 
service forever as a monument of wondertul faith, of enduring hope, 
and of undying zeal. It will be to us a reproach and an inspiration. 
A reproach if we ever falter in following the footsteps of our present 
leader and his predecessors in the hierarchy; an inspiration so that 
even in our sorest trials we ought never to despair. As it has 
proved the past glorious, so will it prove the future of our Church 
in this country still more glorious. Hope is a virtue that has its 
own reward, and St. Patrick’s Cathedral stands to-day as the best 
proot of what Christian hope can attain and ot what Catholic loyalty 
and devotion can accomplish. Its stones are eloquent of a great 
lesson for us individually and for us as a great body of American 
Catholics. 



















* * 





* 





HE inestimable services of Archbishop Hughes, of Cardinal 

McCloskey—the centenary of whose birth was synchronous with 
this celebration—of Archbishop Corrigan, who built the great towers 
and began the Lady Chapel, are written indelibly in the history of 
the diocese and in the hearts of our Catholic people. To the pres- 
ent head of the diocese, our beloved Archbishop Farley, whose labor 
was to make secure for all time what his predecessors had begun and 
completed, the day of consecration must have been one of unalloyed 
and well-merited happiness. He saw his life-hope crowned with suc- 
cess. He had hoped, with the faith and the trust and the courage 
of his forefathers, and he had attained. With his own hands he 
consecrated for all time the Cathedral which he had been most in- 
strumental in making God’s own—and by that consecration he gave 
to the Church and to his country an edifice that is a worthy testi- 
mony to the one saving faith of time and eternity. As participators 
and sharers in his joy, he saw himself surrounded by the eminent 
princes of the Church, by prelates, by priests, by people; and to 
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him it must have been a glorious, inspiring evidence of the vitality 
and strength of Catholicism in this land where he has labored so 
long and so faithfully. 

In his modesty he sent forth a letter congratulating his priests 
and people, and giving to them the credit. We feel that it is he 
who is to be congratulated, that to him must go the honor of in- 
itiation, of inspiration, and of success. His unselfish labors in the 
government of the greatest diocese of our country, labors manifold, 
constant, and many of them unknown to the average man, have en- 
deared him to the hearts of his people, of his tellow-citizens, Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics alike. The labors of others have been in him 
continued and through him have been crowned with success in the 
consecration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


_ 
ape 





HE death of the illustrious priest, the Rev. Louis A. Lambert, 
pastor of the Church of the Ascension, Scottsville, N, Y., and 
world-renowned editor of the New York Freeman’s Journal, was duly 
announced in both the secular daily and the Catholic weekly press in 
their issues of the last week of September; and the secular press 
seemed to vie with the Catholic in its earnest and eloquent eulogy of 
the departed champion of Christian truth. Both were unstinted in 
their well-merited tributes to the memory of the most brilliant Catho- 
lic controversialist of modern times. In Rochester, where the fam- 
ous priest was as well-known to non-Catholics as to Catholics, where 
the intellectual power of the vanquisher of Ingersoll was held at its 
proper estimate, and where the winning personality of the man had 
endeared him to men of every class in life, the tributes in the daily 
press—whether in the form of contributions from ardent admirers, of 
reportorial notice from men specially assigned to the work, or of 
editorial comment—seemed to take on an accent of affectionate ad- 
miration of the man. They all sounded the same keynote of love, 
and were couched in terms of respectful tenderness to a degree al- 
together unusual in the obituary notice. 
* * * 


BOUT two years ago it became evident that Father Lambert’s 
constant application to his editorial work, as well as his assid- 
uous attention to his parish duties, had undermined the powerful 
constitution of the physical and intellectual giant. He was then 
seized with an attack of pleurisy, from which he really never fully re- 
covered. In July of the present year it became evident even to him- 
self that change and rest were imperative. About two months ago 
he wrote to the writer of this sketch: ‘‘I am not at all well, have 
just seen the bishop and he has given mea vacation. I have just 
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finished my paper for the Montreal Congress ; I do not know how 
they will like it.’’ He added: ‘‘I have great difficulty in writing ; 
but by getting the pencil in a certain position I can manage to push 
it along.’’ The note was written in pencil—something quite unusual 
for him—and was barely legible, showing the feeble condition of 
the writer. His intention was to spend his vacation on the Jersey 
coast, but, his strength soon failing, he was removed to Idylease, 
Newfoundland, New Jersey, where his death occurred on Sunday, 
September 25. His remains were taken to Scottsville, where his 
funeral took place on September 29. Pontifical High Mass was sung 
by his Bishop, the Right Rev. Thomas F. Hickey, of Rochester, 
who, also, in an eloquent sermon, paid a high tribute to Father 
Lambert’s worth. His remains were laid to rest in the beautiful 
cemetery overlooking his church and home, and the loving hands 
of his parishioners transformed the grave that was to receive them 
into a veritable bower of repose. The bugler of Myron Adams 
Grand Army Post, of Rochester, of which Father Lambert was an 
enthusiastic member, sounded the farewell note of comrades at the 
grave where the remains of one of the most distinguished writers of 
modern times will sleep until awakened by the note ot the arch- 
angel’s trumpet. 
* * * 


ATHER LAMBERT was born at Allenport, Pa., February 11, 
1835. His grandfather was among ‘‘ The Pikemen of '98’’ in 
the battle of Vinegar Hill. His father came to America in 1811, in 
company with his brother—Father Lambert’s uncle—who was the 
second bishop of St. John’s, Newfoundland. His mother was of Quak- 
er extraction, her ancestors having come to America from England 
with William Penn. Father Lambert studied at St. Vincent’s Col- 
lege, Pa., and at the theological seminary of St. Louis, at Caronde- 
let, Missouri. In 1859 he was ordained priest for the diocese of 
Alton. When the Civil War broke out he offered his services in 
the army and was duly appointed as chaplain of the’eighteenth regi- 
ment of Illinois Infantry Volunteers, ranking as Captain of Cavalry. 
He was with his regiment through their campaigns in Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi, ‘‘ a sharer in their perils and 
hardships.’’ After a two years’ service in the army, he resumed 
his parochial work in the diocese of Alton for a brief period, but in 
1868 came to New York City, where he became teacher of philoso- 
phy and theology in the Paulist novitiate at Fifty-ninth Street. His 
next work was at Waterloo, N. Y., where he became pastor and 
built the foundations and a goodly portion of the walls of the present 
handsome church edifice. From Waterloo he went to Scottsville, 
where he remained to the end. 
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ATHER LAMBERT was in turn editor of three Catholic papers, 
on each of which he left the indelible impress of hisgenius. It 
was Emerson who said: ‘‘ If you can write a better essay, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better horseshoe than other men (we quote 
from memory), though you live in the wilderness, the world will 
make a beaten path to your door.’’ Father Lambert was a literal 
exemplification of this truth. From his obscure, humble presbytery 
in Scottsville there went out a light that flashed around the world. 
The name of the victor who, in a single conflict, so triumphantly 
routed the entire forces of atheism and infidelity in the person of 
their leader, the blasphemous Ingersoll, is a household word in every 
Christian home and one of the brightest jewels in modern Catholic 
literature. Father Lambert was the author of several works, but 
his enduring fame will rest on his Votes on Ingersoll. 





~ 
~~ 


VERY one, except, perhaps, the irresponsible and radical Social- 
ist, will admit that the family is the basis of our social and 
national existence. It is one of the cardinal principles of our 
orderly and progressive life. Yet it is threatened with widespread 
denial and destruction, and in the face of such a bewildering, far- 
reaching disaster, many, very many of our countrymen, thinkers, 
legislators, leaders of different religious bodies, representatives of 
supposed public opinion, champions of the national welfare, are either 
holding their hands in helpless despair or else offering a cowardly 
compromise with human passion and with sin. 

With serene composure writers of the day are propagating the 
most immoral theories; defending libertinism; destroying the fam- 
ily ; sacrificing children body and soul to the caprice of passion, 
depriving them of that which alone can give them worth of character 
and growth of soul; and with equal composure, or with equal ig- 
norance, are undermining the whole structure of individual worth 
and of national life. 

* * * 


E might fill the pages of THe CaTHoLIc WorRLD with exam- 

ples. We will quote but one as illustrating very clearly what 

we have said. It is taken from a most respectable-looking and 
thoughtful book just published called Zhe American Hope. 

** Tf, after the spiritual relation between husband and wife has 
ceased, another woman’s beauty of mind and of spirit seem to the 
husband pre-eminently to demand perpetuation, it is the worst pos- 
sible condition to have him still bound to serve the first in a relation 
which must be abhorrent to both, whereas he might be free to serve 
the second in a relation which is godlike. It is clearly true, also, 
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that when the relation has ceased, the woman should be free, with 
our characteristic American liberty, to perpetuate as far as she may 
the body, the mind, and the spirit of another man, if any seem to 
her pre-eminently to demand her aid for perpetuation.”’ 

It is a pitiful commentary on our age and on the results of our 
education when we say that the writer of these words is evidently 
sincere, for the book is dedicated to the author’s children. Every 
one who knows life, knows the necessary translation that must be 
given to ‘‘ beauty of mind and spirit’’; knows that if there is one 
thing pre-eminently lacking in the champions of divorce it is the 
spiritual sense; knows that the talk about ‘‘a relation which is 
god-like,’’ under such circumstances, is arrant nonsense; and yet 
a nonsense that is the fertile mother of personal licentiousness and 
social chaos. 

> « ~ 
We have spoken of what may seem to be academic and theoretical. 
We will now review an example which will show practically 
into what chaos we are being led and into what confusion the family 
as an institution is being driven. 

A wite, lately, and in the usual manner, obtained a divorce in 
Reno, Nevada, from her husband. At the time the wife went to 
Reno both were legally residents of the State of New York. After 
obtaining the Nevada divorce the wife sued in the New York courts 
for the custody of her children. But the New York judge declared 
that the Reno divorce was invalid in New York, and held further 
that the Nevada court did not have jurisdiction in the case. Asa 
consequence, the couple are married in New York, but divorced in 
Nevada. Within our own country, therefore, this man and woman 

‘are husband and wife, and they are not husband and wife; the wife 
is at liberty to marry again; and again it she marries she is guilty 
ot bigamy ; the children belong to her in Nevada; in New York she 
has no claim upon them, since they belong to the father. Under 
such circumstances—and at the root of it all is not difference in 
State law, but the radical evil of divorce—what becomes of our 
homes? What fate awaits the hopeless, dependent child, for whose 
welfare God has established the tamily ? 


> 
> 





IS Eminence Cardinal Vannutelli, just before he left the United 
States, paid this tribute to America: 

**T venture to say that no stranger has ever left your hospitable shores 
with more vivid and lasting impressions of the present greatness and promis- 
ing future of this magnificent country. The opportunity afforded me of 
visiting you came through my official mission to Canada, where I recently 
represented Pope Pius X. at the Eucharistic Congress in Montreal. His 
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Holiness, ever longing to know more about the United States, and the condi- 
tion of the Catholic Church here, was desirous that I should also pay a visit 
to the States, 

*¢] must admit that having heard so much of your country, its vast area, 
its millions of inhabitants, its prosperity, its resources, its opportunities for 
the immigrant and the progress of the Church, I rejoiced to know that I was 
soon to witness with my own eyes this wonderful land. I am now departing, 
willing to testify that the reality surpasses my most sanguine anticipation. 

‘¢T have found here a republic that is one in reality, not merely in name 
like most of the republics of Europe. It has been most refreshing and inspir- 
ing to come in touch with the spirit of Christian justice and charity that in- 
fluenced the founders of your institutions, at present dominates their develop- 
ment, and predestines, I am confident, their glorious future. 

*‘ Within a few weeks I have traveled through the large cities of the 
West and East, and everywhere I witnessed the greatest possible reverence 
for religion and respect for authority—both now sadly lacking in some of the 
old countries of Europe. The permanency of your republic is assured if 
recognition otf God and obedience to authority continue to exercise their 
benign influence on American life. 

‘¢ Naturally I was especially concerned with the progress of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. The evidences I have seen of the marvelous 
growth of the Church in this country have impressed me most profoundly. 
Here, unhampered by hostile legislation and free to work out her mission, 
the Church, an infant in years, shows all the vitality and strength of a giant. 
I am convinced that the Church is contributing in a large measure to the 
upbuilding of the nation; and if she continues to enjoy the liberty she now 
possesses she will do still greater things in the future for the welfare of the 
country. Her influence makes for upright citizenship and the stability of 
government. 

*¢T know that your extraordinary material wealth and prosperity have a 
tendency to deaden the finer feelings of the soul and the higher instincts of 
the mind, because commercialism is by its very nature apt to be baneful in 
its influence on culture. Yet I could not avoid observing the deep interest 
in religion, art, and learning as evidenced in your monumental buildings, 
your museums, your libraries, your beautiful churches, both Protestant and 
Catholic. 

‘*T shall certainly tell the Holy Father of the warm welcome I received 
On all sides, from non-Catholic as well as Catholic; and I shall bear in grate- 
ful memory during the remainder of my life the days, all too short, that I 
spent among you.” 


linn 
_ 





N the address for the Catholic laity ot New York, at the reception 
to his Eminence Cardinal Vannutelli, the Honorable Morgan J. 
O’Brien said: 


‘‘ For the first time in the history of the Catholic Club, and for the first 
time in America, the opportunity is given to a Catholic association to wel- 
come three illustrious princes of the Church. 
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‘* The progress and development of this Archdiocese has been as marvel- 
ous and as unprecedented as the progress and development of our country, 
and New York stands forth to-day the largest Catholic city in the world. 
This wonderful achievement, though marked by the finger of man, was the 
work of God. Those who would question the vital force, the living principle 
and the supernatural spirit of the Catholic faith, can find in the great moral 
and material development in this diocese alone a complete answer. 

‘¢ And what Catholicity has done here has been equally evident through- 
out our entire country and throughout its entire history. As part of our 
Catholic heritage we recall that it was a Catholic monk who inspired Col- 
umbus with hope; that it was Columbus and a Catholic crew that first 
crossed the trackless main; that it was a Catholic queen who rendered the 
expedition possible; and that it was a Catholic who gave his name to the 
entire continent. And more, the early history of our country is the history 
of its Catholicity, and the Catholic names written in the four quarters of our 
continent by the early discoverers are carved in enduring brass upon the 
massive doors of the capitol at Washington. 

~ * * 


‘*This country has steadily advanced in population and wealth; our 
nation has won a place among the great powers of the world; many of our 
people have amassed wealth running into the millions, and our corporations 
are striding continents; but under the shadow of this national and individ- 
ual prosperity, we find the presence and growth of tendencies which are a 
menace to our national security. Whilst, therefore, glorying in our achieve- 
ment and proud of our wonderful development, we could not, if we would, fail 
to observe dark and ominous clouds which hover over our national firma- 
ment, and which are the inevitable forerunners of a violent storm. Sucha 
storm may effect good or bad, according to the manner in which it is met 
and directed. If the now smoldering embers are to be fanned into a living 
flame, ruin will follow; if, on the other hand, advantage is taken of present 
conditions to direct into safe and patriotic channels the torrent, then instead 
of evil good will flow. 

‘* This is an era of transition, when the nation, stirred to its depths, is 
wrestling with great problems, religious, social, industrial, and political. 
The spirit of unrest demanding drastie changes which pervades our country 
is observable throughout the world. The safety of a republic is necessarily 
dependent on the virtue of its citizens, and virtue is dependent upon religion ; 
and it is proper to note the fact that our government was established and our 
prosperity built up by men of severe and rugged virtue, who were imbued 
with religious principles, and who in their day solved the great problems 
that were presented to the fathers in a way consistent with truth and justice. 

‘¢ Hence the duty and obligation which rest upon an association likeours, 
and upon all those who love their country, to see to it that from present con- 
ditions good shall flow. To accomplish this nothing is more needful than the 
prevalence of right principlesand of right ideals and moral standards, and 
herein lies our mission as a Club. The effect of our rapid national develop- 
ment, the maddening, dazzling struggle for wealth, has tended to increase 
materialism and socialism, and against such implacable foes of the present 
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civilization all who believe in the vital force of religion, whether of our faith 
or not, can stand and successfully defend against all attacks upon our na- 


tional security. 
* * 


‘Stimulated by the glorious record made by our fathers in the Faith, this 
Catholic Club was founded, and it is our purpose that it shall go forward im- 
bued with the same lofty motives, the same high ideals, with the same spirit 
of self-sacrifice and ambition for noble achievement, remembering always that 
buildings and commerce, and things which serve only to mark material 
growth, are perishable and will pass away, and that the only permanent 
things of value are those associated with and produced by moral forces. It 
is because our faith teaches these things that we love it. 

**It is the success in promoting and sustaining these which has crowned 
the labors of the Church in the past in this country, andit is the signifi- 
cance of our meeting this evening, and fortunate indeed will it be for us and 
for our country if, when the history of the next century is written, our de- 
scendants can meet and rejoice over a like history, as full of noble deeds and 
glorious achievement, and so fruitful in the creation and establishment of 
those things which tend to secure the happiness of the individual, the better- 
ment of the race, and the advancement of a true Christian civilization. 


~~ 
> 


HE name of Hilaire Belloc, the brilliant historian and essayist, 
is a sure guarantee of capable work. 

The right view of the great historical movements that have 
marked Christianity since its beginnings is a most valuable asset in 
these days of questioning and of debate, and, in great measure, of 
shallow opinion. It is most valuable and important for every Catho- 
lic not only that his own personal life as a member of the great his- 
toric Church of Christ be stimulated, but also that he may be able to 
defend and expose the practice and the teachings of that Church to 
non-Catholics. 

THE CatTHoLic WortLp will publish next month, and during 
the coming year, aseries of papers of pre-eminent importance by Mr. 
Belloc, to which we wish to call the attention of the clergy and the 
laity of America. In the December CaruHoric WorLD will appear 
an explanation by Mr. Belloc of the series and his first paper. The 
articles will be of permanent and fundamental importance, particu- 
larly in this, that they will deal with and expose those great princi- 
ples in the light of which history must be read and in which light 
alone it may be read correctly. 

The papers will be of the deepest interest to every one. They 
will illuminate for us, in an inspiring way, the history of our Church, 
and we feel that they will receive a hearty welcome. 

We respectfully request our readers to spread the news of this 
announcement among all their friends and acquaintances, that others 
also may enjoy this coming ‘‘ feast of reason.”’ 
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